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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

In  these  v/ar  days  of  1943  when  the  world  seems  to  grov/ 
smaller  minute  by  minute,  it  does  not  seem  as  uselessly  academic 
as  it  once  did  to  study  the  problems  and  achievements  of  our 
sister  republics  south  of  the  Rio  Srande.     Throughout  the 
United  States  there  is  an  increased  interest  in  all  phases  of 
Latin  American^because  of  the  part  these  countries  are  now 
playing  in  the  war  and  wHi  play  in  the  post-v/ar  v/orld.  Even 
in  the  field  of  education,  where  the  United  States  has 
attained  world-wide  preeminence,  we  can  see  that  these  countries 
have  much  to  offer  us  by  way  of  successful  educational  experi- 
ments.    To  the  student  of  Latin  American  affairs  in  general  a 
survey  of  the  educational  movements  in  the  countries  south  of 
the  United  States  will  bring  the  realization  that  all  these 
nations  are  rapidly  emerging  from  a  stage  of  indiscriminate 
imitation  of  foreign  methods  and  sentimental  emphasis  on  past 
rather  than  present  achievements,  and  are  now  centering  their 
attention  on  the  more  difficult  and  significant  task  of  making 
programs  suited  to  the  pressing  needs  of  today. 

Although  we  in  the  United  States  may  sit  smugly  back, 
content  v/ith  our  own  schools  and  school  systems,  we  are,  or 
should  become,  increasingly  concerned  with  the  education  or 
re-education  of  the  many  peoples  who  will  be  under  our  protectior, 
tfhen  peace  has  come.    We  all  grant  that  we  cannot  transplant  our , 
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educational  structure  —  our  buildings,  our  teachers,  our 
methods        to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  expect  it  to  function 
with  the  same  success  that  it  has  in  this  country.  Innumerable 
difficulties  of  climate,  terrain,  natural  resources,  level  of 
culture,  and  the  attitude  of  the  natives  of  the  region  must  be 
considered.     Even  the  same  objectives  in  education  cannot  be 
maintained.     It  seems  not  unwise,  therefore,  for  us  to  study 
the  v/ay  in  which  other  countries  have  attacked  or  solved  some 
of  these  problems,  many  of  which  we  have  never  faced  in  the 
United  States. 

Mexico  is  one  of  our  nearest  neighbors.     During  the  past 
twenty  years,  almost  unheeded  until  very  recently  by  educators 
in  this  country,  she  has  been  making  a  fine  effort  to  solve  a 
problem  with  v;hich  we  may  soon  have  to  be  concerned  nam.ely, 
the  social  and  economic  upbuilding  through  education  of  native 
peoples  having  different  origins  and  traditions  and  speaking 
different  languages.     Like  Mexico,  too,  we  shall  have  to  lead 
these  countries  to  progress  politically.     Although  for  many 
reasons  it  will  probably  not  be  feasible  for  us,  as  victors, 
to  try  to  set  up  our  own  particular  system  of  government  among 
the  liberated  people,  we  shall  wish  to  demand  a  certain  amount 
of  self-determination  from  them.     And  since  good  government  in 
any  fox-m  of  a  democracy  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  as  a  v/hole,  it  behooves  us  not  only  to  lend  the  force 
tfhich  v/ill  make  such  self-expression  possible,  but  also  to  set 
ip  agencies  to  train  these  people  to  see  the  close  relationship 
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between  education  and  popular  government,  and  the  values  of 
both.     Only  in  this  way  can  we  expect  these  countries  to  take 
their  rightful  places  in  a  world  of  free  nations. 

Mexico  has  developed  a  unique  way  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  her  rural  masses.    A  study  of  this 
educational  experiment  will  not  provide  us  with  all  the  answers 
to  the  complex  problem  of  post-war  educational  reconstruction, 
but  it  m.ay  give  us  a  few  valuable  suggestions. 

I.     PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study,   then;   (l)  to  sketch  the 
geographical,   social,  economic,  anc  cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  rural  Mexico;   (2)  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  rural  education  movement  in  Mexico;   and  (3)  to  picture  the 
rural  schools  today,  elementary  and  advanced,  together  with 
the  major  problem.s  they  have  attempted  to  solve. 

II.     ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  THESIS 

In  many  countries  of  the  modern  world  it  would  be  possible 
to  discuss  the  educational  systems,  rural  or  urban,  with  little 
reference  to  the  geography  of  the  country,  or  to  the  race, 
language,  literacy,  economic  status,  and  general  culture  of  the 
people.     This  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  rural  Mexico.  There- 


fore  Chapter  II  will  be  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Seographic,  social,  and  economic  factors  which  influence  rural 
education  in  Mexico  today.     Other  background  material,   such  as 
the  history  of  the  country  wiil  not  be  discussed  —  first. 
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because  the  general  trends  are  well  known  to  any  student  of 
Mexican  affairs  who  would  have  any  interest  in  the  present 
study;  and  second,  because  the  chaos  and  revolution  that  have 
characterized  Mexico's  history  have  affected  rural  education 
only  indirectly,  and  no  appreciable  difference  can  be  said  to 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  lives  of  the  rural  population 
because  of  this  turmoil.     Since  clerical  opposition  to  rural 
education  was  so  pronounced,  the  Church  and  State  problem  will 
be  discussed  at  some  length. 

A  history  of  the  rural  education  movement  will  be  given 
in  Chapter  III.     This  will  include  a  discussion  of  the 
Rudimentary  Schools;  the  Schools  of  Article  123;   the  work  of 
the  father  of  the  modern  rural  school  in  Mexico,  Jose 
Vasconcelos;  and  an  account  of  the  Cultural  Missions,  Mexico's 
greatest  contribution  to  rural  education. 

In  Chapter  IV  an  attempt  v/ill  be  made  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  rural  school  today.     This  will  include  a 
discussion  of  a  few  of  the  problems  the  teachers  are  trying  to 
solve  in  the  fields  of  rural  economy,  rural  homes,  health, 
alcoholism,  and  other  less  basic  problems. 

Higher  education  in  rural  areas,  including  normal  schools 
agricultural  schools,  and  regional  schools,  will  be  the  subject 
of  Chapter  V.     Chapter  VI  will  include  an  account  of  the  now 
defunct  Casa  del  Estudiante  Indip;ena,  the  new  boarding,  schools 
for  Indian  boys  and  girls,  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  rural  center  near 
Tepoztlan. 
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III.     SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL 

Little  has  been  v/ritten,  either  in  English  or  Spanish, 
on  the  specific  subject  of  rural  education  in  Mexico.     This  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  rural  Mexico  was  forgotten  iMexico 
until  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  only  in  the -last  twenty  years 
has  there  been  much  activity  in  the  field  of  rural  education. 
Moreover,  only  books  written  within  the  last  few  years  have 
much  practical  value  in  a  discussion  of  rural  education  today . 
although  they  may  be  useful  for  historical  material. 

Education  in  Mexico,  by  Henry  L.  Smith,  is  one  of  the 
best  brief  summaries  of  the  background  and  present  status  of 
education  in  Mexico.     Only  brief  mention  is  given  to  rural 
education  specifically,  however,  and  all  his  statistics  include 
urban  and  rural  schools. 

Mexico  a  Revolution  by  Education,  by  G-eorge  Sanchez,  is 
the  best  single  book  dealing  with  the  subject  of  rural  education 
in  Mexico.     This  book  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  history 
of  the  rural  education  movement  and  the  socialistic,  or,  as  he 
prefers,   socializing,  schools  fostered  under  the  Cardenas 
regime.     According  to  his  own  statement,  however.  Professor 
Sanchez  deems  the  book  somewhat  out-of-date,   since  governmental 
policies  have  changed  since  the  book  was  published  in  1935. 

The  short  chapter  on  rural  education  in  Mexico  by 
Professor  Rafael  Ramirez,  director  of  the  first  Cultural  Mission 
in  Mexico,  nov/  director  of  the  Escuela  Normal  Superior  in  Mexico 
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City,  and  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  furthering  the 
cause  of  rural  education  in  Mexico,  is  extremely  valuable  in 
outlining  this  subject  that  is  so  close  to  his  heart.  This 
chapter  is  published  in  the  Educational  Yearbook  of  1938. 

The  material  in  this  study  was  gathered  from:     (1)  lec- 
tures by  and  conferences  with  authorities  on  education  in 
Mexico,  chiefly  Professor  Rafael  Ramirez  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Universidad  Nacional  Aut6noma  de  Mexico  and  Professor  G-eorge 
Sanchez  of  the  University  of  Texas;    (2)  visits  to  rural  schools; 
(3)  study  of  materials  dealing  with  the  official  philosophy  of 
Mexico  contained  in  publications  of  the  Secretarla  de  Educacion 
Publica;  and   (4)  study  of  books,  both  in  Spanish  and  English, 
dealing  with  Mexico  and  the  history  of  the  rural  education 
miOvem.ent  in  that  country.     Much  of  the  research  v/as  carried  on 
in  Mexico  City  during  the  summer  of  19^3.     Books  from  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Mexico,  the  library  of  the  Universidad 
Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico,  and  the  library  of  the  Escuela 
Normal  para  Serloritas  were  used.     Very  few  of  these  are 
available  in  the  United  States.     Through  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Ramirez  the  author  was  given  access  to  government 
publications,  unavail8.ble  elsev/here,  and  to  the  unpublished 
"Direccion  G-eneral  de  Educaci6n  Primaria  en  los  Estados  y 
Territories  -  1943,"  a  translation  of  v/hich  is  given  in  the 
^Ippendix. 

After  reading,  studying,  and  seeing  first-hand  some  of 
the  many  extremes  of  traits  and  stages  of  civilization  that 
iexican  rural  culture  represents,  I,  personally,  marvel  at  what 


is  being  attempted  and  at  how  much  has  been  accomplished. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Rural  Mexico  _is  Mexico.     Except  for  a  very  few  urban 
centers,  of  which  only  Mexico  City,  Guadalajara,  and  Monterrey 
deserve  the  name  of  cities,  Mexico  may  be  called  a  rural 
country.     There  is  little  in  her  history  or  institutions  to 
indicate  this  fact,  however.     For  example,  one  would  naturally 
suppose  that  in  such  a  country  education  would  be  predominantljj 
rural  education.     History  shov/s  us  that  this  has  not  been  the 
case.     Indeed,  before  1910  one  never  heard  an  educated  Mexican 
speak  of  the  problem  of  rural  education.     The  fact  that  there 
were  no  schools  except  in  the  large  centers  of  population  did 
not  disturb  him.     To  him  there  was  no  problem  created  by  the 
statement  that  there  v;as  nothing  in  the  educational  line  in 
communities  of  less  than  2500  persons.     Rural  Mexico  was  wild, 
savage  Mexico,  v/hose  inhabitants  it  was  unnecessary  to  educate 
With  the  Revolution  of  1910,  however,  the  education  of  the  mas. 
es,   especially  the  rural  masses,  became  on  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  to  be  solved.     "Sducar  es  redimir,"  became  the 
by-word  of  the  revolutionaries,  with  the  result  that  little  by 
little,  and  with  constant  struggle,  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
education  are  being  brought  to  the  far  corners  of  rural  Mexico 
There  is  still  much  to  do,  however,  before  rural  education  in 
Mexico  achieves  its  desired  scope. 
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BACKGROUND  MATERIAL 
I.  GSOGRAPKIC  BACKGROU^ID 

Although  at  first  glance  it  may  seem  a  bit  unnecessary 
to  consider  at  length  a  country's  geography  in  a  discussion  of 
its  acMevements  in  education,  further  study  will  reveal  that 
Mexico's  educational  problems  are  connected  quite  directly  with 
her  geography.     The  basic  problem  in  rural  Mexico  today  is  an 
economic  one;  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  this  problem  is 
the  geography  of  the  country.    Not  only  economic  progress,  but 
social,  political,  and  cultural  progress  as  well,  are  profoundly 
influenced  by  terrain,  climate,  and  natural  resources.     Since  ii 
is  the  Mexican  rural  school's  primary  task  to  brir^^  aoouL  such  ' 
progress  in  the  face  of  an  extreme  backwardness,  due  in  large-^ 
measure  to  centuries  behind  geographical  barriers,  a  brief 
outline  of  these  factors  does  not  seem  inappropriate. 

If  one  were  to  neune  the  single  most  important  reason  for 
rural  Mexico's  lack  of  development,  the  mountains  might  well  be 
blamed.     In  the  first  place,  over  half  of  the  surface  of  Mexico 
is  broken  up  into  peaks,  cliffs,  and  gorges  -  terrain  in  which 
cultivation  is  out  of  the  question  and  the  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  of  any  kind  difficult,  if  not  impossible."'" 
 -1 

i  -^T^-vo  principal  mountain  ranges  skirt  the  coasts  and  meet 

;  in  the  southern  part  of  the  nation,  lyinc  on  the  country  like  a, 
carelessly  drawn  V.    Enclosed  in  the        Tcontinued  on  next  va&e^ 


In  a  country  having  but  760,290  square  miles  this  does  not  leave 

much  room  for  expansion. 

One  can  easily  understand  how  the  crisscross  of  mountaim , 

combined  with  the  upward  tilt  of  the  land  from  north  to  south, 

divides  Mexico  into  many  closed  or  semi-closed  regions  where 

differences  of  altitude,  latitude,  and  rainfall  result  in  wide 
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differences  in  climate,  plant  life,  and  environment  for  man. 
Even  a  trip  over  the  Pan-American  Highway  from  Laredo  to  Mexico 
City  is  enough  to  acquaint  the  visitor  with  several  of  these 
regions  and  the  great  differences  between  them. 

As  the  road  leaves  the  little  town  of  Nuevo  Laredo,  it 
comes  at  once  upon  the  great  desert  of  the  north.     There  are  no 
farms,  no  houses;  the  land  is  utterly  dry,  empty,  desolate.  The 
mountains  on  either  coast    catch  the  rainfall,  of  course,  making 
the  central  plateau  and  79.4  per  cent  of  the  land  of  the  country 
semi -arid,  and  the  northern  part  very  dry. 

As  the  road  winds  south,  it  must  climb  the  mountains  to 
reach  another  entirely  separate  region,  the  plain  of  Monterrey, 
the  Pittsburgh  of  Mexico.     Below  Monterrey  the  road  skirts  the 
Sierra  Madre  Oriental  range  for  many  miles,  and  the  observer  sees 
the  citrus  groves,  the  corn  and  cane,  the  productivity  of  a 

1  (continued)  which  boasts  20,000  foot  peaks  at  its  base, 
are  the  great  Mexican  mesas,  which  vary  from  5000  to  8000  feet 
above  sea  level.    A  profile  of  the  mesas  shows  five  transversing 
ranges.     Together  with  a  third  north-  and  southward-lying 
mountain  system,  these  ranges  combine  to  cut  Mexico's  high 
tablelands  into  high  mountain  valleys. 

^  Following  the  Thornthwaite  system  of  climate  classifi- 
cation, it  is  possible  to  divide  Mexico  into  thirty-three 
climate  regions,  spotted  all  over  the  country  like  a  rash.  ^ 
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middle  slope  region.    After  crossing  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  not 

far  below  the  city  of  7ictoria,  the  tourist  gets  an  introduction 
to  the  Mexico  of  the  tropics. 

As  the  highv/ay  loses  altitude  —  it  coaies  down  to  within 
two  hundred  feet  of  sea  level  at  the  little  village  of  El  Limon, 
between  Victoria  and  Valles  —  there  appears  the  heavy  growth  of 
sugar  cane,  the  flourishing  banana  trees,  the  prospering  truck 
gardens,  the  luxuriant  wild  growth  of  the  forests.     But  at  these 
low  altitudes  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  there  is  plenty  of 
rainfall,  there  is  also  heat  and  the  jungle.     Tropical  diseases, 
malaria,  amoebic  dysentery,  and  the  terrible  oncocerciasis  that 
is  yearly  becoming  more  widespread,  prevent  the  population  from 
increasing.     Those  v.rho  do  survive  there,  living  in  a  damp, 
enervating  climate,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  diseases  that 
sap  energy,  must,  in  carrying  on  agricultural  industry,  fight 
continually  against  the  encroachments  of  the  heavy  wild  growth 
of  jungle.    Under  these  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
in  these  regions  anything  like  the  yield  of  which  the  land  is 
capable.    Many  plans  have  been  advanced  for  salvaging  these 
territories,  but  Mexico  is  a  poor  country  that  would  have  to 
import  technical  skill  and  machinery.     To  drain  even  the 
thousandth  part  of  such  land  now  v/ould  call  for  an  effort  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  returns  that  could  be  expected. 

After  the  road  starts  to  climb  the  mountain  wall  to  the 
cool  central  mesa,  south  of  the  little  town  of  Tamazunchale ,  the 
traveller  gets  an  introduction  ta  the  way  a  large  number  of 
Mexico's  rural  population,  the  mountain  Indians,  live.    Here  the 

peasants  farm  slopes  so  steep  that  it  Is  a  wonder  that  a  man  can 
work  there  without  holding  onto  something  with  one  hand.  To 
plant  their  corn  they  mound  up  a  hill  of  earth,  make  a  hole  in 
it  with  a  fire-haraened  stick,  and  drop  in  the  seed.    Looking  at 
the  steepness  of  the  mountainsides,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any- 
other  v/ay  that  it  could  he  done.     It  might  be  possible  to  improv< 
their  methods  of  cultivation,  and  thereby  their  total  production 
and  their  standard  of  living,  if  the  mountain  slopes  were 
terraced;  but  the  labor  of  terracing  those  higher,  wilder, 
steeper  Mexican  mountains,  even  granting  there  is  surface  soil 
enough  to  permit,  v/ould  constitute  a  titanic  task.     Some  people 
have  condemned  these  Indians  as  hopelessly  backward  and  unenter- 
Iprising  because  they  cling  to  the  slopes  instead  of  clearing  and 
cultivating  the  fertile  valleys.     But  these  valleys  are  narrow; 
the  water,  when  it  does  rain,  rushes  down  into  them  v/ith  great 
force.     Here  again,  extensive  and  elaborate  works,  individual 
flood-control  systems  for  each  valley,  would  have  to  be 
ibonstructed  before  cultivation  would  be  possible. 

VJhen  the  highway  finally  climbs  over  the  mountain  rim  and 
Levels  off  on  the  highland  plateau,  there  is  still  a  long  v/ay  to 
travel  before  reaching  Mexico  City.     But  this  is  the  tableland 
^here  "by  far  the  greater  part  of  Mexico's  population  live." 
This  is  the  only  part  of  Mexico  where  climatic  conditions  are 
Favorable  to  human  life,  this  high  mesa  where  the  air  is  thin 
md  it  is  very  hot  in  the  brilliant  sun  and  very  cool  in  the 
ishade.     Here  the  yanqui  soon  appreciates  the  functional  fitness 
)f  the  Mexican  peon's  dress  —  the  wide-brimmed  straw  hat,  the 
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thin  pa jama-like  suit,  and  the  wool  blanket  thrown  over  one 
shoulder. 

This  plateau,  although  termed  the  breadbasket  of  Mexico, 
is  not,  except  in  spots,  a  fertile  region.     It  is  semi-arid;  the 
soil  is  poor,  basically  volcanic  ash;  and  there  is  no  source  of 
water  for  an  extensive  irrigation  system.     There  are  mountains 
all  aroujid,  but  except  for  the  decorative  pair,  Popocatepetl  and 
Ixtaccihuatl,  near  Mexico  City,  none  of  them  has  a  permanent 
snow  cap  that  could  send  do^-^n  streams  into  the  valley. 

Thus  in  a  few  hundred  miles  between  Laredo  and  Mexico 
City,  the  visitor  comes  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  the  complex 
geographical  problems  of  the  country,  and  the  resulting  diversity 
in  peoples  and  their  economy,  which  characterizes  all  of  Mexico. 
South  of  Mexico  City  much  the  same  conditions  prevail.  The 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  is  a  limestone  plain  sloping  toward  the 
3-ulf  of  Mexico;  it  has  no  large  centers  of  population  and  no 
highway  connections  v/ith  Mexico  City. 

Besides  making  m.uch  of  Mexico's  land  useless  and  dividing 
the  country  into  a  variety  of  separate  regions,  the  mountains, 
too,  keep  the  rivers  from  playing  the  commercial  role  that  they 
3.0  in  many  other  countries.    While  numerous  rivers  appear  on  the 
nap,  a  majority  are  short  streams  dropping  sharply  from  the 
nountains  to  the  ocean.    Many  are  rushing  mountain  torrents  at 
times,  but  are  dry  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 
Phere  are  only  a  few  rivers  on  the  central  plateau  where  the 
population  is  densest.     In  general  the  small  amount  of  arable 
Land  in  Mexico  is  not  situated  near  the  rivers,  and  so  much  soil 
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is  useless  because  irrigation  is  impossible.    Thus  the  rivers 
of  Mexico  serve  neither  for  navigation,  nor  water  power,  nor 
agriculture. 

Mexico's  land  communications  are  road  and  railroad,  with 
not  nearly  enough  miles  of  either.     There  are,  of  course, 
mountains  between  any  two  places  of  real  importance  on  Mexico's 
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map.     Thus  the  cost  per  mile  of  construction^--  first,  because 
dynamite  and  heavy  road  machinery  must  be  used;  and  second, 
because  so  many  mor^  miles  have  to  be  built  to  connect  any  two 
points.     The  steepness  of  Mexico's  mountains  make  anything  even 
faintly  resembling  a  direct  route  out  of  the  question.  The 
classic  example  of  this  is  on  the  railroad  from  Mexico  City  to 
Veracruz.    At  the  little  station  of  Alta  Luz,  on  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  Indians  offer  the  train  passengers  fruit  for  sale.  The 
train  leaves  the  station  and  winds  a  slow  descent  dovm  the 
mountainside.    At  the  second  stop,  the  same  Indians  offer  fruit 
for  sale  again.     They  have  come  down  from  above  by  a  mountain 
trail  and  have  been  waiting  at  the  lower  station,  Maltrata,  for 
quite  some  time, 

Mexico  is  rural,  but  not  agricultural.    An  agricultural 
country  is  defined  as  one  having  at  least  40  per  cent  of  its 
land  cultivated.     In  Mexico  only  7. A  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
good  for  agriculture.     In  a  country  where  corn  is  the  basic 
food,  it  is  necessary  to  import  even  this  from  the  United  States 
and  Africa. 

45.6  per  cent  of  the  land  in  Mexico  is  unsuitable  for 
anything  except  cactus.     It  is  sandy  and  has  practically  no 
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vegetation.     This  figure  also  includes  the  areas  covered  by  the 
hare  rock  of  mountains. 

33.8  per  cent  of  the  land  is  used  as  pastures  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals.     One  might  think  that  many 
cattle  could  be  raised  in  such  an  area,  but  the  lack  of  water  in 
the  northern  part  of  Mexico  causes  the  death  of  thousands  of 
cattle  each  year.     In  this  region  where  everything  is  irregular, 
especially  the  rains,  the  stock  raisers  have  not  yet  learned  to 
regulate  the  water  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  drive  their 
cattle  to  the  United  States  in  the  summer  months.  Sonora, 
Coahuila,  and  other  states  could  become  rich  if  such  regulations 
were  made  possible.     Pasture  lands. near  the  coast,  moreover,  are 
too  hot  for  cattle  to  thrive.     These  factors,  combined  v/ith  the 
toll  taken  by  the  cattle  ticks,  make  grazing  a  rather  unprofit- 
able business  in  Mexico. 

13.2  per  cent  of  the  land  is  covered  by  wooded  forests, 
yet  the  v/ealth  in  timber  is  almost  lost.     First,  there  is  no 
neans  of  transporting  it;  and  second,  much  of  it  is  being  used 
for  fuel.    A  fev;  years  ago  there  were  forests  on  the  mountains 
around  Mexico  City,  but  today  there  are  no  trees  there.  Little 
Dy  little  the  wooded  areas  will  disappear  and  another  of  her 
latural  resources  will  be  lost  to  Mexico. 

Of  the  7.4  per  cent  of  the  land  which  is  good  for  agri- 
culture, only  3.8  per  cent  is  producing  each  year.     This  is 
because  the  peasants,  unversed  in  agricultural  practices  such  as 
ihe  rotation  of  crops,  insist  on  resting  half  of  the  land  each 
rear.    Moreover,  1.7  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  land  is 
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irrigated,  and  only  1.3  per  cent  is  humid  enough  to  insure  good 
crops  always. 

The  climate  is  so  very  irregular  that  the  farmer  runs  a 
great  risk  of  reaping  nothing  when  he  sows.     If  he  plants  and 
there  is  no  rain  for  weeks,  the  seeds  are  lost.     If  it  turns 
cold  suddenly  in  August  or  September,  his  plants  are  frozen. 
If  they  survive  till  autumn,  they  may  be  destroyed  by  hailstones 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  wheat  crop.    Prayer  and  govern- 
ment aid  are  the  only  recourse  of  the  poor  farmer. 

Despite  the  poor  conditions,  hov/ever,  agriculture, 
including  stock  raising,  is  engaged  in  by  approximately 
12,000,000  of  Mexico's  people,  or  about  63  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

Aside  from  the  land,  whose  agricultural  poverty  has 
Just  been  described,  Mexico  has  some  genuine  natural  resources 
in  oil  and  minerals.     The  ever-present  mountains  contain  the 
ores  that  have  been  Mexico's  chief  source  of  wealth  from  ancient 
tim.es,  the  precious  metals  that  the  Gonquistadores  cajne  seeking, 
and  having  found,  enslaved  the  Indians  to  mine.    Despite  the 
fact  that  Mexico  led  the  world  in  the  productionof  silver  for 
over  300  years  and  at  one  time  ranked  second  among  the  countries 
of  the  world  in  the  production  of  oil,  these  resources  were 
exploited,  as  a  rule,  by  foreign  capital. ^    As  a  result  the 

^  According  to  G-abino  A.  Palma's  article  "Riqueza  y 
Poblacion  de  Mexico",  published  in  Senda  Nueva,  Octubre,  1935. 
the  differential  that  existed  at  that  time  betv/een  the  Mexicans 
and  the  160,000  foreigners  who  either  lived  in  Mexico  or 
controlled  her  natural  resources  is  given  in  Table  I.  (See 
footnote  on  following  page.) 

native  population  was  not  only  not  benefitted  by  this  wealth, 
but  was  actually  repressed  because  of  it. 

With  so  many  adverse  physical  conditions,  with  a  popula- 
tion made  up  almost  exclusively  of  farmers  in  a  country  with 
not  nearly  enough  arable  land  to  go  around,  v/ith  only  a  few 
infant  industries,  with  only  Mexicans  not  exploiting  the  wealth 
of  minerals  in  the  country,  with  large  debts  still  owed  on  the 
expropriated  oil  wells,  it  is  not  surprising  that  rural  Mexico 
is  very  poor  and  very  baclavard.     It  is  the  problem  of  the  school 
to  educate  the  people  so  that  they  may  overcome  the  obstacles  of 
nature  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  resources  that  their 
country  does  possess. 

TABLE  I 

THE  PER  CAPITA  l^ALTH  OF  NATIVES 
AND  FOREIGNERS  IN  MEXICO 

Pesos 


Mexicans   192 

Foreigners  in  general                               .  22,350 

English    188,845 

Americans    97,368 

French    58,538 

German    11,185 

Spanish   4,185 

Canadians   3,143 
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•            II.     SOCIAL  BACKGROUND 

It  would  seem  that  her  geography  presents  the  most 
formidable  hurdle  to  Mexico's  march  towards  cultural  advancement 
"but  the  racial  and  language  barriers  are  just  as  perplexing. 
Here,  too,  the  influence  of  the  mountains  may  be  seen,  for  they 
are  natura^l  obstacles  to  the  inter-regional  exchange  that  might 
have,  through  the  centuries,  given  the  country  a  homogeneous 
population  and  cult'ure.     Energetic  activity  will  wipe  out  the 
geographic  barriers  to  some  extent  through  extensive  road 
building,  a  network  of  telephone  sjid  telegraph  lines,  the  radio, 
and  ever-increasing  facilities  in  rail  and  aeroplane  communica- 
tion.    Only  the  success  of  the  educational  program,  however,  can 
dissolve  the  bonds  of  class  antipathy  and  penetrate  the  veil  of 
■{traditional  provincialism,  superstition,  and  ignorance. 

The  census  of  1940  gave  Mexico  a  total  estimated  popula- 
tion of  19,154,000  —  divided  as  follows: 

In  a  country  that  has  approximately  one-fourth  the  area  of  the 
United  States,  this  means  that  there  is  no  density  of  population 
and  plenty  of  land  for  all.     Yet  before  the  Revolution  began  in 
1910,  15  per  cent  of  the  population  owned  all  the  good  land, 
jwhile  the  other  85  per  cent  owned  nothing  except  the  v/orst  land 

^  Smith,  Henry  L,,  Education  in  Mexico  (Bulletin  of  the 
School  of  Education,  Indiana  University,  1942),  p. 10. 
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in  the  country. 

The  85  per  cent  of  the  population  may  be  divided,  in 
turn,  into  three  groups.     Yet  the  differences  between  these  thr 
groups  are  inconsequential  when  one  views  the  wide  gap  between 
the  "best"  of  these  and  the  upper  15  per  cent.  Professor 
Rafael  Ramirez  says  the  four  groups  in  the  Mexican  social 
structure  may  be  divided  as  follows: 

15  per  cent        terribly  primitive.     They  are  completely 
Indian  and  live  as  when  the  Spanish  came,  like  peasants  of 
four  centuries  ago. 

25  per  cent  —  backward  and  retarded,  but  not  as 
completely  primitive.     One  half  are  mestizos,  one  half 
Indians.     They  are  one,  two,  or  three  centuries  behind  us. 

45  per  cent  —  more  or  less  passable  life,  but  not 
comfortable.     They  are  all  mestizos. 

15  per  cent  —  more  or  less  satisfactory  life.    Many  are 
mestizos,  but  would  like  to  be  v/hite.     This  group  has  all 
the  economic  privileges  of  Mexico,     Ownership  of  land  and 
political  leadership  have  resided  alm.ost  exclusively  v;ith 
this  group. 

The  interplay  of  these  racial  elements,  as  organized  at 
present,  brings  about  a  condition  of  instability. 

Thanks  to  their  connections  and  their  superior  mentality 
the  Creoles,  of  pure  or  near  pure  Spanish  blood,  have  maintained 
a  position  of  leadership  in  society,  which,  however,  has  always 
been  threatened  because  of  their  qualities  and  defects. 
Uncompromising  and  individualistic,  they  find  it  difficult  to 
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get  together,  and  hence  are  unable  to  organize  political 
parties.     If  a  political  issue  is  brought  home  to  them,  they  are 
more  likely  to  decide  it  directly,  dramatically,  than  with 
reference  to  expediency  or  to  economic  considerations. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  stands  the  Indian  — 
quite  different,  by  the  v/ay,  from  the  American  Indian,  both., 
physically  and  mentally.     He  is  usually  of  smaller  stature,  of 
lighter  build  and  more  delicate  features,  v/ith  a  sv;arthy 
complexion,  sallow  rather  than  reddish.    Almost  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  Creole,  he  is  unemotional,  frugal,  docile,  and 
passive.     His  ignorance  and  superstition  pass  all  und  erst  and  ing.- 

The  halfbreed,  or  mestizo,  occupies  a  middle  position  in 
society.     Not  devoid  of  the  attractiveness  and  wit  of  the 
Spaniard,  without  his  tenacity  or  the  Indian's  frugality,  the 
mestizo  is  for  the  most  part  an  inharmonious  product, 
sociologically  at  least,  if  not  biologiceuLly ,  with  the  virtues 
of  neither  race  and  the  vices  of  both.     If  there  is  a  revolution 
he  V7ill  probably  join  it.     The  mestizos  occupy  the  major  portion 
of  the  entire  population  group  of  Mexico,  however,  and  it  is 
from  this  group  that  Mexico  will,  it  is  hoped,  develop  a  stable 
middle  class,  the  lack  of  which  has  in  years  past  proved 
detrimental  to  national  growth  and  progress. 

The  predominating  population  of  the  rural  districts  is 
mestizo  and  Indian. 

5  E.R.  Pineda,  "Background  of  Revolution"  (The  Atlantic, 
July,  1938),  p. 8. 

According  to  the  census  of  1950  there  v;ere  71,869 
communities  in  Mexico  v/ith  less  than  2500  inhabitants. 

TABLE  II 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CCmimiTIES  7/ITH 
LESS  THAN  2500  INIiABITANTS 


Number  of  communities 
48,102 
14,294 
4,199 
3,459 
1,815 


Number  of  inhabitants 
1  -  100 
101  -  300 
301  -  500 
501  -  1000 
1001  -  2500 


In  these  71,869  communities  there  are  more  than  twelve  million 
people,  or  62.27  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  population.  Thi 
people  are  characterized  by  their  occupations,  all  of  which  are 
agricultural  in  nature,  by  their  low  stejidard  of  living,  their 
Ignorance,  their  conservative  outlook  on  life,  and  by  their 
extreme  poverty. 

Mexico  has  been  referred  to,  and  rightly,  as  a  land  of 
aany  races  and  many  languages.     This  fact  has  for  many  years 
nade  educational  progress  not  only  slow,  but  extremioly  difficult 
ortes  found  numerous  tribes  living  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
lis  conquest.     Some  of'  these  races  had  reached  a  remarkably  high 
iegree  of  civilization.     It  was  from  these  more  civilized  tribes 
that  Mexico  inherited  the  many  tongues  which  its  inhabitants 
speak  even  to  this  day.    Here  again  the  influence  of  the 
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mountains  may  be  seen,  for  in  years  past  these  afforded  the 
Indians  their  one  chance  to  escape  from  the  domination  of  the 
Spanish.     The  tribes  that  preserved  their  liberty,  languag-e,  anc^ 
native  culture,  did  so  by  fleeing  to  remote  and  inaccessible 
heights.     It  is  estimated  that  two  million  Indians  knov/  no 
Spanish  whatever  and  that  ae  many  more  know  Spanish  but  speak 
some  local  dialect.     Figures  1,  2,  and  3  show  the  official 
estimates  of  the  HexicaJi  government  on  the  n'omber  of  people 
speaking  native  languages. 

FIGURE  1 

NATIVE  LANGUAGE  PERCENTAGES  IN  MEXICO^ 

/                             ^        native  language 

.   ./                     47. 28;^        one  native  language 

;,           7                                       and  Spanish 

/                      52.64/0  --  one  native  language 

FIGURE  2 
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LAI-'IGUAGE  PERCENTAGES  IN  MEXICO 

Graphs  copied  from  those  published  by  the  Director 
General  of  Statistics,  Department  of  National  Economy,  Republic 
of  Mexico,  1930. 

C  1^ 


FIGURE  3 

NATIVE  LAJMaUAGE  STATISTICS  IN  MEXICO' 


Nahuatlajia  

(685,389) 

Mixteco  Zapotecana 

(501,131) 

Maya  Quiche  ana  

(457,626) 

Otomiana 

(299,291) 

Zoque  Mixeana   . 

(96,607) 

T  otonacana 

194,211) 

Pirn ana 

168,210) 

Tar as c ana 

144,371) 

Otras 

(2,556) 

There  are  no  data  on  the  exact  number  of  dialects  and 
languages  spoken  in  Mexico,  but  estimates  fluctuate  around 
fifty.     For  example,  Nahuatlana,  which  is  spoken  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  country,  was  formerly  sub-divided  into  sixteen 
dialects,  each  of  which  was  further  sub-divided. 

The  majority  of  Indian  tribes  found  in  early  Mexico  were 
of  a  low  savage  state,  however,  and  it  is  the  offspring  of 
these  groups  who  constitute  the  non-educated,  illiterate  groups 
which  today  make  up  about  45  per  cent  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion.    These  tribes  have  never  emierged  from  their  original 
status  and  will  therefore  constitute  a  serious  social  and 
educational  problem  for  years  to  com.e. 


Loc.  cit. 
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III.     ECONOMIC  BACKC-ROUND 

As  has  been  noted  before,  the  economic  problem  is  the 
basic  problem  in  rural  Mexico  today.     Not  only  is  the  country 
poor,  but  it  has  long  been  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  few; 
first  by  the  tribal  chiefs,  and  then  by  the  Spaniards.  In 
recent  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  rectify  this  situation 
Progress  has  been  made,  but  the  situation  is  still  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  Spaniards  settled  first  on  the  central  plateau  of 
Mexico,  but  gradually,  in  their  desire  for  more  and  more  land, 
they  spread  out  over  the  adjoining  mountains  and  valleys.  By 
1810  there  were  some  20,000  latifundias,  or  very  large  farms, 
owned  almost  exclusively  by  the  Creoles  and  Spaniards.     Out  of 
each  hundred  persons,  eighty  didn't  own  any  land.     When  Mexico 
won  her  independence  from  Spain  in  1810  the  situation  didn't 
change,  for  the  land-owners  stayed  on.     Since  it  was  so  hard  to 
organize  the  country,  the  situation  grew  worse,  with  only 
occasional  uprisings  until  1910. 

In  those  days  the  workers  went  to  work  at  dawn,  sometimes 
at  six  or  seven  kilometers  from  home,  worked  twelve  hours,  then 
walked  home.     The  salary  was  eighteen  cents  a  day.     And  even 
this  was  not  in  real  money.     Each  farm  had  its  own  currency, 
which  was  of  no  value  outside  the  hacienda.     Each  farm  had  its 
own  shop  where  the  workers  were  forced  to  purchase  the  four 
items  which  made  up  their  market  list  --  corn,  salt,  cloth,  and 
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Li^quor.     The  cloth  cost  twelve  cents  a  meter,  the  corn  three 
3ents  a  liter,  the  salt  one  cent  a  day.     The  men  were  encouraged 
to  drink  more  and  more  lii^quor,  thus  using  up  the  money  needed  fci|r 
[the  other  three  items.    Moreover,  credit  up  to  a  certain  point 
was  urged,  so  that  the  peasant  could  never  get  out  of  debt.  By 
jjomplicated  bookkeeping  the  poor  workers  were  charged  for  far 
more  than  they  received.     Thus  the  debts  piled  up  higher  and 
jiigher.     There  was  no  means  of  escape.     Sons  were  responsible  for 
heir  father's  debts.    Nor  could  they  move  to  another  farm,  for 
hey  had  to  have  papers  saying  that  they  owed  no  money  at  their 
ast  job.     All  this  in  a  country  where  there  were  supposedly  no 
laves . 

In  1910  Mexico  could  bear  this  situation  no  longer  and  the 
|reat  revolution  broke  out.     In  many  states  at  that  time  92  per 
I  lent  of  the  people  owned  nothing;  in  others  93  per  cent;  in  other^ 
!i5  per  cent.     From  191C  to  1915  the  revolutionaries  did  little 
but  tear  dov;n  the  existing  regime.     But  after  1915  they  began  to 
^ight  for  land.     "Tierra  y  libertad,"  became  the  cry. 

On  January  6,  1915,  an  edict  was  published  stating  that 
/he  land  must  be  given  back  to  the  people.     Haciendas  began  to  be| 
iivlded.     But  the  revolution  went  on  because  the  land-owners 
/ould  not  give  up  their  property. 

In  1917  another  constitution  was  drawn  up  and  this  time 
he  division  of  land  was  begun  in  earnest.     Table  III  shows  the 
;)rogress  that  was  made  between  1915  and  1939. 
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TABLE  III 

DIVISION  OF  LAND,   1915  -  1939 

9 

Years                       Haciendas         Hectares         Heads  of  families 

1915  -  Nov.,  1934      6,121           10,391,273  942,335 
Dec,  1934  -  1939    10,186           18,511,237  1,197,579 

16,307           28,902,510  2,139,914 

In  the  first  period  the  division  of  haciendas  and  the 
distribution  of  the  parcels  to  landless  heads  of  families  was 
slow  because  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the  landlords.  When 
Cardenas  came  to  the  presidency,  however,  he  determined  to  give 
back  as  much  land  as  possible.     The  plan  sexenal,  drafted  in 
October,  1933,  provided  for  realistic  reforms  in  the  field  of 
land  distribution,  better  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  and 
expropriation  of  heavy  industries  and  the  remaining  haciendas. 
This  was  an  agitated  period,  naturally,  but  in  the  end  over  a 
million  families  were  benefitted  from  the  distribution  of  land. 
Since  there  are  in  Mexico  some  3,500,000  .1efes  de  famllia,  there 
are  still  one  and  one-half  million  families  still  without  land. 
Because  of  the  war  haciendas  are  no  longer  being  divided,  but 
the  partition  of  the  land  must  be  started  again  when  peace  shall 
have  come. 

Haciendas  are  frequently  divided  into  two  or  three 
^  One  hectare  equals  2.47  acres. 

sections,  each  of  which  is  given  to  a  group  of  people.  These 
portions  are  called  ejidos.     In  the  first  division  of  land 
ejidos  were  formed  as  follov/s: 

TABLE  IV 

SIZE  CF  EJIDCS  IN  FIRST  DIVISION 


Number  of  e.iidos 
299 
3,200 
2,149 

642 


Size  of  e. lidos 
Less  than  one  hectare 
One  to  four  hectares 
Four  to  ten  hectares 
Ten  or  more  hectares 


It  was  found  that  the  smaller  portions  were  not  large  enough  to 
support  a  group  of  people,  and  it  was  deemed  neceasary  to  give 
each  peasant  three  to  four  hectares  of  land.     Even  this  is  not 
too  much  when  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate,  and  when  the  land  is 
worked  only  in  alternate  years. 

EJidos  are  divided  into  strips,  one  for  each  .1ef e  de 
f amilia.     Figure  4  illustrates  such  a  division. 


FI&URS  4 


DIVISION  OF  EJIDO  INTO  STRIPS 
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The  peasant  may  not  rent  or  sell  his  strip,  because  it 
belongs  to  the  ejido.     Since  conditions  vary,  the  ownership  of 
the  strips  is  rotated  among  the  ejidatarios.     This  is  done  by  j 
the  Gomifi  Administrativo  E.lidal .  a  committee  of  three  or  four 
of  the  most  honest  and  intelligent  members  of  the  community 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher*     Besides  farm  land,  some 
e.U^ios  have  wood  land  or  pastures,  exploited  by  the  Gomite  for 
the  good  of  all. 

In  Aguascalientes,  Yucatan,  part  of  Toreon  and  Michoacan, 
it  is  m.ore  profitable  to  keep  the  land  communal.     In  Yucatan, 
for  example,  a  peasant  could  not  make  any  money  on  henequin  if 
the  land  were  divided.     Therefore  it  is  worked  collectively. 
Part  of  the  profits  are  used  to  buy  more  machines  and  the  rest 
is  divided  among  the  workers. 

Some  leaders  of  the  Revolution  thought  that  it  was 
enough  simply  to  give  each  peasant  a  strip  of  land.     But  the 
new  land-owner  had  no  money,  nothing  to  sow,  nothing  to  eat 
while  the  crop  was  ripening.     Thus  it  was  necessary  to  devise 
some  other  means  of  solving  the  other  half  of  the  agricultural 
problem. 

The  Banco  de  Credito  E.lidal  was  therefore  established. 
Money  was  to  be  lent,  not  to  individuals,  but  to  organized 
communities.     For  this  reason,  too,  it  is  easier  to  work  the 
land  collectively. 

The  Bank  has  several  types  of  loans: 

1.     The  avfo  loan,  which  provides  the  peasants  with 
money  to  buy  food  while  crops  are  ripening,  and  which  must 
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be  repaid  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

2.  The  refaccion  loan,  which  is  used  to  buy  machinery, 
seed,  horses,  etc.,  and  which  comes  due  in  two  or  three 
years . 

3.  The  industrial  or  commercial  loan,  which  may  be  used 
to  exploit  natural  resources.     This  must  be  paid  in  ten 
years,  a  little  each  year. 

4.,     The  credito  immobiliario  loan,  which  is  used  to 
better  the  ejido  through  permanent  constructions,  like 
aquaducts,  granaries,  irrigation  projects,  etc.  Twenty 
years  is  granted  for  repayment  of  this  loan. 

In  1936  the  Banco  de  Credito  Ejidal  had  invested 
$23,277,692.43  .     This  sum  was  divided  as  follows: 

59.5  per  cent  in  avfo  loans 

33.3  per  cent  in  refaccion  loans 

5.05  per  cent  in  industrial  loans 

2.09  per  cent  in  immobiliario  loans 
In  1936  the  bank  had  been  functioning  for  several  years,  and 
the  larger  portion  of  the  money  should  have  been  invested  in 
working  the  land,  rather  than  in  feeding  the  workers.  The 
■proportions  are  the  same  today,  although  more  money  is  invested. 

A  6  per  cent  interest  charge  makes  the  peasants  feel  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  money  which  they  are  not  used  to 
handling,    'fhen  the  crops  fail,  or  when  there  is  not  enough  to 
feed  the  ejido  and  pay  the  loan  too,  no  interest  is  charged. 
Employees  of  the  bank  are  paid  by  the  government,  for  otherwise 
the  bank  would  not  have  money  enough  to  function. 

If  the  individual  farmer  doesn't  pay  back  his  loan, 
nothing  happens  to  him  except  that  he  receives  no  more  money 
from  the  bank.     The  land  is  never  taken  away  from  him.     But  he 
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is  excluded  from  the  rest  of  the  group  until  he  has  paid  his 
debts,  for  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  ejido  to  improve  the 
land  as  much  as  possible.     It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to 
teach  the  peasants  to  handle  money  and  credit. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  land  in  rural  Mexico  is  divided 
into  haciendas,  ejidos,.and  small  farms.     In  spite  of  the 
division  of  land  there  are  still  masses  of  workers  who  are  not 
land-holders,  or  who  possess  insufficient  land  to  provide  for 
their  own  maintenance.     The  result  of  this  situation  is  that  in 
order  to  live,  the  peasants  are  forced  to  work  for  the  large  lanp 
holders  or  the  fev/  small  farmers.     Legal  wages  vary  from  |1.50 
to  f2.50  a  day,  the  difference  being  in  the  cost    of  living  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.     There  are  many  regions  where 
the  salary  is  only  fifty  cents  a  day,  however.     Children  of  six 
to  twelve  years  earn  eighteen  cents  a  day.     This  accounts  for 
the  deplorable  fact  that  children  over  eleven  are  seldom  found 
in  school,  because  their  families  cannot  afford  that  luxury. 
When  v/e  remember  that  one  American  dollar  can  be  exchanged  for 
almost  five  Mexican  dollars,  this  v;age  seems  even  worse,  althouglji 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  Mexican  dollar  will  buy  more  of  the 
bare  necessities  than  this  rate  would  seem  to  indicate.  Even 
this  salary  is  not  permanent  all  the  year,  for  help  is  hired 
only  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  probably  not  more  than  three 
nonths  time  at  the  most.     It  is  little  v/onder  that  many  farmers 
are  laying  down  their  hoes  and  heeding  the  call  of  Texas  for 
workers,  since  wages  in  the  United  States  give  them  almost  , 
fifteen  Mexican  dollars  a  day. 
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These  conditions  have  prompted  a  sociologist  to  say  that, 
"From  the  economic  point  of  view,  the  Mexican  proletarian 
masses  and  the  rural  in  particular,  do  not  yet  see  the  solemn 
promises  of  the  Revolution  fulfilled,  for  they  are  still 
receiving  a  starvation  wage,  they  still  eat  tortilla  and  chile, 
and  their  clothing  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  protection 
against  the  rigors  of  the  climate.     They  are  plagued  with  those 
diseases  that  chronic  pauperism  always  engenders  and  are  the 
cause  of  a  high  rural  mortality." 

The  rural  masses  need,  therefore,  to  be  endowed  with 
sufficient  lands  and  v/ith  more  humanitarian  rates  of  wages; 
otherwise  this  extreme  poverty  will  gradually  incubate  a  new 
social  revolution,  v;hich  would  be,  no  doubt,  extremely  Leftist 
in  character. 
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IV.     THE  CHURCK  AND  STATE  CONTROVERSY 

Still  another  bacliground  problem  that  vitally  affects  the 
rural  school  is  the  Church  and  State  controversy.     The  relation 
ship  between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  Mexico  is  very  differer^|t 
from  that  to  which  we  in  the  United  States  have  been  accustomed 
The  province  of  the  American  Church  has  been,  and  is,  a 
spiritual  one.     Religion,  as  such,  is  probably  the  most  insig- 
nificant factor  in  the  Mexican  controvers\^ .     The  bone  of 
contention  is  political  and  economic  power,  not  religion. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  the 
Catholic  Church  sent  out  groups  of  friars  and  priests  to  convert 
the  Indians.     That  they  did  their  work  thoroughly  is  shown  by  th^ 
fact  that  today  9B  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Mexico  are 
nominally  Catholics.     That  is,  less  than  2  per  cent  are  Protes- 
tants or  free-thinkers.     There  are  some  Indians  who  might  better 
be  termed  pagans,  Indians  descended  from  communities  where 
Spanish  missionaries  never  penetrated,  or  those  who  have  for 
generations  been  cut  off  from  the  life  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  have  lapsed  into  animism  and  odd  superstitions.     But  for  the 
purpose  of  any  fruitful  discussion,  the  religion  of  the  country 
is  Catholic. 

For  those  early  priests  from  Spain  there  were  two  equally 
important  phases  of  their  mission  in  Mexico  —  the  spiritual  and 
the  material.     So  zealous  were  they  in  spiritual  matters  that 
the  Inquisition  was  introduced  to  punish  unbelievers.  The 
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material  side  received  its  share  of  attention  also,  so  that  by 
1910  the  Church  owned  one-half  of  all  the  wealth  in  Mexico. 

The  early  Church  in  Mexico  was  merely  transplanted  from 
Spain.    Under  the  Spanish  system,  as  in  all  medieval  Europe, 
education,  poor  relief,  hospitals,  orphanages,  lunatic  asylums, 
etc.  were  all  managed  by  the  ehurch.     Since  the  State  did  not 
provide  for  these  "social  services",  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Church  to  provide  them.     This  entailed  both  money  and  power. 
Jealous  of  its  political  and  economic  pre-eminence,  the  Catholic 
Church  failed  to  heed  the  course  of  events  that  raised  Mexico  to 
a  modern  nation  in  which  the  democratic  state  is  sovereign  and 
to  which  all  internal  social  and  economic  manifestations  must  be 
made  subject. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  Mexican  Church  as  a  social 
institution  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  Mexican  life. 
The  great  men  and  women  of  the  Mexican  Church        G-ante,  Quiroga, 
Zumarraga,  Las  Casas,  Sister  Juana  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  etc.  --  have 
carved  prominent  niches  for  themselves  in  the  hall  of  fame  of 
Mexican  history.     The  Catholic  Church  has  formed  a  bright  spot 
in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  miserable  Mexican  masses.  V/hatever 
feeble  attempts  there  were  to  educate  the  rural  masses  prior  to 
1910  were  made  by  the  Church.     No  one  has  any  quarrel  with  these 


phases  of  the  Church's  v/ork,  as  far  as  they  went.     The  unfortuna 
thing  is  that  as  institutions  arose  which  were  better  able  and 
nore  willing  to  undertake  such  responsibilities  as  education, 
the  Church  refused  to  yield  its  power. 
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Great  possessions,  accumulated  by  good  husbandry,  pious 
"bequests,  and  state  grants,  came  to  be  so  coveted  by  the  clergy 
that  they  succumbed  to  that  all-too-human  vice  --  cupidity. 
"The  problem,"  says  Mr.  Gruening,  the  leading  apologist  for  the 
Revolution,   "has  lain  and  lies  in  the  character  of  the  clergy."  ^ 

In  spite  of  changed"  conditions,  the  Mexican  clergy  have 
sought  to  retain  the  privileges  and  advantages  they  enjoyed  in 
colonial  days  and  have  attempted  to  set  the  Church  on  a  par  with 
the  State,  refusing  to  subject  their  activities  to  the  Supreme 
Law  of  a  democratic  commonwealth.     "The  conflict  in  Mexico  is 
not  between  religion  and  democracy.     It  is  a  clash  between  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  State  and  the  power  of  a  political  and 
economic  organization  that  threatened  the  very  sovereignty  of 
that  State."  -^-^ 

The  conflict  between  Church  and  State  began  in  colonial 
iays  in  clashes  between  the  viceroys  and  the  clergy.     But  these 
flTere  minor  skirmishes.    Even  before  the  time  of  independence, 
lowever,  the  clergy  were  definitely  aligned  with  those  conserva- 
tive forces  which  were  most  likely,  to  continue  the  Church  in  its 
position  of  medieval  power  and  prestige.     Taen  the  priest  Hidalgc 
bried  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  rebellion  against  the  reign  of 
Spain,  the  Church  was  the  first  to  impose  its  sanctions  against 


"^^Ernest  Gruening,  Mexico  and  Its  Heritap;e  (New  York: 
The  Century  Company,  1928),  p. 264. 

"^■^  George  Sanchez,  Mexico  a  Revolution  by  Education  (New 
York:  The  Viking  Press,  1936),  p. 16?. 
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him  and  his  followers.     Independence  v/as  achieved  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Church.     The  Catholic  clergy  then  aligned  them- 
selves with  the  criollo  elements  that  rose  to  power,  and  made 
every  effort  to  thwart  the  accomplishments  of  those  reforms  for 
which  independence  had  been  sought  by  Mexicans.     The  Church 
gave  its  blessing  to  Iturbide  during  the  first  Empire.  It 
opposed  national  defense  during  the  American  invasion  of  1847 
and  covertly  welcomed  the  Americans.     The  great  conflict  really 
began  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  when  Benito  Juarez  v/as 
president.     He  was  a  good  Catholic,  but  he  saw  the  danger  of  th 
political  and  economic  dominance  of  the  Church  and  began  to  figflit 
against  it.  *  Finally  the  clergy  had  to  submit,  and  in  1857 
Juarez  gave  the  people  a  constitution  that  looked  toward  the 
complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  including  lay  educa- 
tion. 

The  loss  of  prestige  suffered  by  the  Church  in  1857  caused 
it  to  turn  to  continental  Europe  in  its  hopes  for  a  return  to 
prominence.     It  played  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations  to 
place  Maximilian  on  the  throne  of  the  Mexican  Empire.     The  firs" 
years  after  this  puppet's  fall  saw  the  Church  lose  ground  in 
governmental  affairs.     Throughout  this  period,  however,  it 
continued  to  instigate  the  return  of  a  conservative  government 
which  would  permit  it  to  regain  some  semblance  of  political 
control . 

■^Vhen  Porfirio  Diaz  rose  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic,  he  was  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Catholic  Church  in 
flouting  orderly  and  constitutional  procedures.  Through 
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connivance  with  Diaz,  who  was  unscrupulous  in  his  use  of  its 
aSvsistance,  the  Church  was  able  to  circumvent  the  legal 
principles  established  by  past  liberal  governments  of  the 
Mexican  state.     At  all  times  the  Church  was  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  state  within  a, state  and  was  making  every  effort 
to  fortify  itself  in  that  position. 

The  Revolution  of  1910  found  the  clergy  aligned,  as 
usual,  with  the  forces  against  which  the  people  were  revolting. 
The  Church  had  demonstrated  its  opposition  to  national  welfare, 
had  become  an  exploiting  vested  interest,  and  was  one  of  the 
oppressors  against  whom  the  Mexican  people  rebelled.     It  had 
contributed  to  popular  ignorance  by  limiting  education  as  much 
as  it  dared,  it  had  increased  misery  through  its  campaign  for 
material  v^ealth  and  political  domination.     Therefore  it  had  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  a  victory  of  the  masses.  Churches 
were  closed  and  sometimes  burned.     Church  property  was  confis- 
cated.    All  Church  bulldihgs  became  the  property  of  the  State. 
Religious  orders  of  any  kind  were  forbidden.     In  a  word,  all 
things  clerical  were  banned. 

The  liberal  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
realized  that  the  Church  could  not  be  dislodged  v/hile  it 
controlled  the  education  of  youth.     Long  years  under  Church 
supervision  had  proved  that  the  clergy  purposely  kept  the 
people  ignorant.     After  four  hundred  years  in  some  little 
villages,  the  priests  had  not  even  taught  the  natives  to  speak 
Spanish.     Therefore,  in  the  Constitution  of  1857  they  had 
sought  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  Church  by  specifying  that 
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primary  education  should  be  a  non-relin:ious  education.  This 
provision  was  never  enforced,   so  that  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  active  revolution  the  people  again  sought  to  provide  against 
a  Church  control  of  popular  thought.     Article  Three  of  the 
Constitution  of  1917  set  forth  that,   "Education  shall  be  free, 
but  that  which  is  given  in  official  educational  establishments 
shall  be  lay,  as  also  shall  be  elementary  and  superior  primary 
instruction  that  is  imparted  in  private  establishments."  It 
should  be  observed  that  this  article  did  not  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  primary  schools  by  religious  organizations. 
Moreover,  it  made  no  mention  of  secondary,  vocational,  and 
advanced  education.     The  Church  vms  perfectly  free  to  continue, 
even  to  expand,  in  the  educational  field,  provided  that  it 
subject  its  primary  schools  to  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  primary  education  be  a  lay  education,  free  from  religious 
influences  and  direction.     This  provision  is  one  to  which  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States  have  conformed  in  principle 
and  is  grounded  on  a  sound  principle  of  education  in  a 
democracy. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1917  required 
priests  and  friars  to  register,  first  because  the  Mexican 
government  did  not  want  any  Spanish  priests,  and  second  because 
it  wanted  to  limit  the  number  of  priests  to  prevent  so  many  from 
living  off  the  people.     These  safeguards  against  clerical 
domination  were  not  immediately  enforced,  due  to  the  still 
unsettled  condition  of  the  country.     Authorities  were  too  busy 
dividing  land,  building  schools,  etc.     It  remained  for  the 


Calles  government  in  1926  to  initiate  the  movement  for  the 

enforcement  of  these  constitutional  provisions.  Immediately 

an  uproar  was  raised  by  the  Church  and  its  supporters.  The 

clergy  armed  and  rebelled.     There  were  many  uprisings, 

especially  in  Jalisco  and  Aguascalientes,  where  priests  led  the 

people  carrying  banners  proclaiming,   "Cristo  el  Rey."  This 

extremely  bloody  Revolucion  Gristera  lasted  some  two  years, 

during  which  many  people  lost  their  lives.     The  priests 

recruited  many  followers  by  closing  the  churches  and  telling 

the  peasants  that  the  government  had  closed  them,  thus  fanning 

the  hatred  of  the  people  for  the  federal  officials  who,  after 

all,  were  only  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

As  G-eorge  Sanchez  points  out,   "The  Church-State  conflict  which 

has  broken  out  in  recent  years  is  one  which  was  settled  by 

constitutional  provisions  as  early  as  1857.     .   .  .  Though  it 

was  almost  seventy  years  before  these  provisions  v/ere  put  into 

effect,  during  all  that  period  there  was  ample  opportunity  to 

rectify  any  errors  that  may  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
12 

Constitution. " 

Instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  orderly  procedures  by 
which  the  Constitution  might  have  been  revised,  various  members 
of  the  clergy  dedicated  themselves  to  a  campaign  of  conspiracy 
and  sedition  after  active  warfare  had  subsided. 

In  1932  the  conflict  broke  out  again.     It  began  when  the 

Society  of  Eugenics  asKed  the  government  to  inaugurate  sexual 

education  in  the  schools.  The  government  merely  went  so  far  as 
 ^ 


G-eorge  Sanchez,  op.  cit.,  pp.  171-172 
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to  name  a  commission  to  study  the  question.     This  was  enough, 
however,  for  the  hostile  clergy.     Priests  began  to  distribute 
leaflets  after  services  saying  that  sexual  education  would  lead 
to  sin  and  that  the  souls  of  all  the  children  would  be  lost. 
The  schools  were  not  closed,  but  due  to  clerical  propaganda  no 
pupils  came  during  1932  and  a  good  part  of  1933.     There  were  a 
few  lynchings,  but  since  the  government  wisely  ignored  the  issue 
tension  finally  decreased  and  the  pupils  returned  to  school. 
After  several  months  of  study  the  commission  reported  that 
(1)  although  it  was  a  good  idea  to  have  some  sex  education,  it 
would  be  best  to  v/ait  until  the  teachers  were  adequately 
prepared  to  teach  it,  and  (2)  that  such  teaching  should  be  done 
individually  and  by  carefully  chosen  teachers  of  the  same  sex  as 
the  child.     Nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  to  carry  out  these 
recommendations . 

Again  in  the  fall  of  1934  hostilities  flared  v;hen  Article 
Three  of  the  Constitution  of  1917  was  changed. "^^     Instead  of 
receding  from  the  position  of  antagonism  to  religious  education, 
the  revised  Article  went  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1917  and  specifically  sought  to  eliminate  any  semblince 
Df  religious  education  from  "primary,  secondary,  or  normal 
schools."    No  friar  or  priest  was  permitted  to  teach,  nor  could 
my  congregation  support  a  school.     This  was  the  answer  of  the 
luly  constituted  popular  government  to  the  challenge  v/hich  had 
>een  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  Mexican  people  by  the  clergy. 
^ere  and  there  little  schools  sprang  up  in  the  homes,  where  the 
ihree  1^'s  and  religion  were  taught.     There  are  still  a  few  of 

See  Article  Three  (1934  version)  in  the  Appendix. 
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these  schools  in  existence,  but  their  irfiportance  is  ne^-lit^lble . 

But  the  chief  item  of  contention  in  the  1934  revision 
of  Article  Three  v/as  the  provision  that,   "The  education 
imparted  by  the  State  .   .   .  shall  combat  fanaticism  and 
prejudices  by  organizing  its  instruction  and  activities  in  a 
way  that  shall  permit  the  creation  in  youth  of  an  exact  and 
rational  concept  of  the  Universe  and  of  social  life."  This 
was  interpreted,  even  by  some  teachers,  to  mean  that  the 
schools  should  combat  religion.     Of  course  this  led  to  extremes 
on  both  sides.     In  Tabasco,  for  example,  local  authorities  took 
the  churches  away  from  the  clergy  and  turned  them  into  schools, 
dancing  halls,  etc.     Here  too,  plane  passengers  were  even 
searched  as  they  landed  to  see  if  they  wore  religious  medals 
of  any  kind.     The  governor  of  Tabasco  in  those  days  was  Tomas 
G-arrido  Ganabal.     He  formed  a  corps  of  red-shirted  young  men 
who  invaded  private  homes  to  seize  religious  images,  which  v;ere 
thereupon  burned  in  the  public  square.     Then  G-arrido  Ganabal 
came  to  Mexico  City  to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  bringing 
his  corps  of  red-shirts  with  him.     They  organized  "red  Sundays" 
when  meetings  were  held  in  public  squares  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  slandering  the  clergy.       In  Coyoacan  the  red-shirts  chose 
the  hour  of  the  chief  Sunday  mass  when  people  were  coming  out 
of  church  to  stone  the  worshippers,  killing  four  of  them. 

Nor  was  the  other  faction  in  this  controversy  idle.  In 
many  rural  areas  bands  of  rebels  would  invade  the  school  and 
seize  the  teacher  suspected  of  enforcing  Article  Three  in  such 
a  way  as  to  combat  religion.     If  the  teacher  were  lucky,  only 
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one  ear  would  be  lost«    G~enerally  they  v/ere  murdered.  The 
school  building  itself  was  generally  burned  in  these  raids. 
Most  of  the  teachers  attacked  had  not  made  any  anti-religious 
campaign,  but  the  priests  said  that  they  had  caused  trouble, 
and  the  fanatical  Mexicans  would  have  nothing  but  blood. 
Officially  the  Church  v/ould  go  no  farther  than  it  did  in  the 
pastoral  letter  of  January  20,  1934,     This  letter,  signed  by 
the  Mexican  bishops  and  archbishops,  makes  an  outspoken  attack 
directly  upon  the  government's  schools  and  calls  for  a  school  i 
strike  on  the  ground  that  only  parents,  Catholic  teachers,  and 
priests  are  acceptable  as  teachers  of  Catholic  children.  It 
urges  parents  to  keep  their  children  out  of  federal  schools 
under  penalty  of  committing  a  mortal  sin. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  over-zealous  supporters  on 
both  sides  went  to  such  extremes  in  supporting  their  views. 
Peace  reigns  today,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Rafael 
Ramirez  hostilities  are  likely  to  break  out  fet  any  time,  for 
he  believes  that  the  clergy  will  use  any  pretext  to  regain 
control  in  the  schools  and  in  political  affairs.     Since  he  is 
a  well-known  conservative,  the  top-ranking  authority  on  rural 
education  in  Mexico,  and  above  all  a  devout  Catholic,  his 
opinion  may  not  be  taken  lightly. 

Today  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion  is  not 
prohibited  in  Mexico  by  the  federal  Constitution  or  laws. 
Religious  worship  is  still  a  personal  right  and  the  exercise  of 
that  right  should  not  be  confused  with  the  regulatory  and 
preventive  measures  taken  by  the  national  government  to  ensure 


itself  against  the  inroads  of  an  organization  that  would  set 
itself  up  as  a  state  within  a  state.     It  is  true  that  the  numbdlr 
of  priests  permitted  by  the  governors  in  rural  Mexico  is  grossly- 
inadequate.     The  number  of  clergy  was  cut  in  1935  from  4,493  to 
14 

less  than  300.        In  the  United  States  the  average  is  one  priestb 
to  every  seven  or  eight  hundred  Catholics.     In  Mexico  the 
average  is  said  to  be  one  to  ten  thousand.     This  figure  is 
somev/hat  unsatisfactory  since  some  states  have  no  priests  at 
all,  some  have  one  priest  for  every  thirty  thousand  persons, 
and  the  centers  of  tourist  travel  are  fairly  well  provided. 
Religious  orders  are  still  absolutely  forbidden,  as  they  have 
been  since  the  time  of  Juarez.     Clerical  garb  may  never  be 
worn  outside  the  church.    Priests  may  not  vote.     Some  states 
require  married  priests.    All  church  property  is  owned  by  the 
government . 

The  administration  of  Avila  Camacho  is  more  lenient 
about  opening  schools.  There  are  now  a  great  number  of  private 
schools  run  by  Catholic  priests  or  Protestant  groups.  There 
are  also  scattered  Americans  who  go  into  rural  Mexico  on  the 
pretense  of  learning  the  indigenous  languages,  but  who  really 
open  up  little  schools  v/here  they  teach  religion.  In  a  country 
where  experience  and  critical  judgment  are  lacking  due  to  long 
ignorance,  this  practice  is  dangerous  because  the  people  so 
easily  become  fanatics. 


'^^  C-eorge  C.  Booth,  Mexico '  s  School-Made  Society 
(California:  Stanford  University  Press,  1941),  p.  56. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  conflict  between  the  Church  and 
the  State  in  Mexico  has  been  clerical,  not  religious.  Since 
we  have  seen  that  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Mexican  government,  it  has  been  inevitable  that  the  school 
should  be  in  the  very  midst  of  any  and  all  disputes  between 
the  State  and  the  clergy.     But  intrusion  into  religious  fields 
can  be  of  little  value  to  the  federal  program.     This  caution 
is  fairly  v/ell  observed  by  educational  leaders.     In  a  like 
manner,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Church  will  recognize  the  justice 
of  the  policy  whereby  the  federal  government  is  seeking  to 
retain  temporal  sovereignty  in  Mexico.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  a  healthier  social  balance  may  be 
acquired  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  State  in  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  III 


HISTORY  OF  THE  RURAL  EDUCATION  MOVEMENT 

As  ^'6  have  seen,  prior  to  1910  there  was  no  attempt  at 
all  to  educate  the  rural  masses.     Although  the  Revolution  made 
clear  the  problem  of  rural  education,  not  much  progress  was 
made  for  several  years  until  the  modern  rural  school  and  the 
Cultural  Missions  were  developed  under  the  leadership  of  Jose 
Vasconcelos . 

I.     RUDIMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

In  1911  the  government  tried  to  appease  the  masses  by 
passing  the  Ley  de  Sducacion  Rudimentaria.     By  this  law  the  so- 
called  "Rudimentary  Schools"  were  established  to  teach  the 
three  R's  and  Spanish  to  the  people  of  rural  Mexico,  and  were, 
in  fact,  conceived  for  illiterates  who  did  not  have  the 
rudiments  of  education.     Soon  after  their  appearance  some 
teachers  began  calling  them  "Better-than-Nothing  Schools."  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  these  schools  were  useless,  because 
they  did  nothing  at  all  to  improve  the  economic  and  cultural 
conditions  in  the  little  villages  where  they  were  set  up.  The 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  mestizos  and  Indians  were  relieved 
not  at  all  by  these  schools. 

The  annual  governmental  budget  for  rural  education  at 
that  time  was  •'p6 00, 000. 00,  a  sum  which  was  almost  insignificant 


in  view  of  the  tasks  to  be  accomplished.     And  when  the  govern- 
ment got  ready  to  put  the  Federal  Law  of  Rudimentary  Education 
into  effect,  it  was  found  that  there  was  only  |300,C00.00 
available.     Since  a  little  elementary  school  cost  $1000.00  a 
year,  only  300  schools  could  be  built        ten  in  each  of  the 
thirty  states.    Much  of  this  money  was  spent  for  administration 
so  in  the  end  very  few  schools  were  built. 

These  few  modest,  insignificant  schools  made  a  valuable 
contribution,  however.     They  served  to  awaken  the  rural  people 
and  to  arouse  in  them  desires  for  material  and  cultural 
emancipation. 

In  1912  there  was  a  public  investigation  of  these  school, 
Newspapers  spread  the  story  and  interested  persons  came  forward 
with  ideas  on  how  to  improve  the  schools.     Doctors  who  had  been 
in  rural  areas  asked  why  they  did  not  teach  something  about 
health;  ranch  owners  asked  v;hy  the  schools  didn't  teach  agri- 
cultural practices  and  animal  husbandry;  women  wanted  sewing 
and  cooking  taught;  musicians  wanted  popular  songs  taught; 

artists  wanted  drawing  and  painting  taught.     These  ideas  did 
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not  materialize,  however,  until  Jose  Vasconcelos  became 
Secretary  of  Education  in  1922. 


II 


SCHOOLS  OF  ARTICLE  123 


A  history  of  the  rural  education  movement  in  Mexico 
would  not  be  complete  without  an  account  of  the  schools  of 
Article  123.  This  article  in  the  1917  constitution  require 
of  every  industrial,  agricultural,  or  mining  concern  the 
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creation  and  support  of  schools  for  the  children  of  its 
laborers.  This  applied  to  companies  whose  business  was 
established  three  kilometers  or  more  from  the  place  where  there 
was  a  school,  and  when  the  number  of  workers'  children  was  over 
twenty.     For  the  most  part  these  schools  are  rural  schools. 

On  the  whole,  the  industrial,  mining,  and  oil  companies 
received  this  law  very  well.     They  provided  good  buildings; 
good  equipment,  including  light,  water,  and  sewage  facilities; 
and  good  teachers,  all  graduates  of  normal  schools,  whom  they 
paid  more  than  the  government  did.     In  the  early  days  the 
-teachers  were  not  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  by  the 
bosses,  who  picked  men  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  lower 
classes.     The  pupils  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  not 
other  beneficial  things,   such  as  the  provisions  of  Article  123. 
Workers  were  not  told  that  no  man  should  work  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day,  that  they  should  receive  double  pay  for  overtime 
work,  that  they  were  due  a  day  of  rest  after  six  days  of  work, 
that  small  children  should  not  be  employed.     They  were  not 
taught  how  to  organize  to  defend  their  rights.     Workers  who  wer 
fired  without  reason,  injured  or  killed  in  their  work,  had  no 
come-back.     Therefore  the  Board  of  Education  had  to  forbid  the 
companies  to  select  their  own  teachers.     The  government  then 
sent  revolutionary  men  who  were  zealous  for  workers'  rights,  if 
not  the  best-prepared  teachers  otherwise.     The  factory  owners 
objected,  of  course,  and  the  bosses  tried  to  make  life 
unpleasant  for  the  new  teachers.     But  the  workers,  who  now  knew 
their  rights,  defended  the  teachers.     Today  the  teacher  in  these 
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schools  is  the  active  leader  of  the  workers.     whenever  there  is 
a  strike,  the  teacher  is  leading  it.     But  on  the  whole  these 
industrial  companies  cooperate  very  cheerfully  with  the 
government,  and  there  is  little  trouble. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  of  haciendas  and  other 
agricultural  concerns  evade  the  obligation  of  providing  schools 
as  much  as  they  can.     In  the  first  years  after  the  1917 
constitution  appeared  hundreds  of  farmers  succeeded  in  bribing 
dishonest  governors  to  overlook  the  lack  of  schools.     Those  few 
that  were  provided  by  the  farmers  v/ere  generally  taught  by  somie 
poor  relative  of  the  ranch  owner  (generally  a  woman.)  This 
dependant  creature  could  do  little  except  teach  the  children  to 
join  their  letters  and  read  the  catechism.     On  other  haciendas 
of  8000  to  12,000  square  leagues  one  priest  was  often  given  the 
task  of  teaching  the  children,  a  duty  well-nigh  impossible  to 
fulfill,  due  to  the  great  areas  involved. 

The  farmers  resorted  to  all  kinds  of  tricks  to  keep  from 
providing  schools.     They  often  tried  to  put  workers  outside  the 
boundary  of  the  farm  until  the  government  said  that  they  had  to 
provide  schools  for  people  around  the  farm.     Or  the  farmers 
might  leave  their  farms  to  the  peasants  for  the  price  of  half 
the  crops  and  move  their  own  household  to  the  city.  The 
government  had  to  demand  that  a  school  be  provided  by  absentee 
owners  such  as  this.    Another  trick  was  to  hire  government 
teachers  and  overpay  them  so  that  they  wouldn't  open  the  school. 

The  farmers  objected  to  the  schools  because  they 
prevented  the  exploitation  of  the  peasants.    Farmers  could  no 
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longer  hire  small  children  when  the  workers  learned  their 
rights.     The  teachers  gave  advice  to  labor  unions  in  matters  ot 
higher  salaries,  shorter  hours  of  work,  better  treatment, 
medical  and  cultural  facilities,  etc.     On  the  ranches  the  teacl:^ 
ers  instigated  the  division  of  land  among  the  workers  and 
usually  succeeded  in  their  efforts. 

Finally  the  government  took  over  control  of  the  schools 
and  paid  the  teachers.     The  farmers,  in  turn,  paid  the  govern- 
ment.    In  1943  there  should  have  been  1005  Schools  of  Article 
123,  but  only  595  functioned.     The  cases  of  the  other  410  have 
been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.     The  annual  cost  of  these 
schools  is  "32,491,229.52,  or  about  ^;33.l8  per  pupil  per  year. 
In  1943  these  schools  served  75,077  children  and  4306  adults. 
Further  data  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  Section  A. 

The  number  of  these  schools  of  Article  123  is  constantly 
decreasing  because,  as  the  land  is  divided,  these  schools  becom^i 
regular  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  after  the  v/ar  these  schools 
will  continue  to  perform  their  m.ost  important  function  of 
promoting  the  division  of  haciendas  until  all  such  farm  schools 
become  regular  schools. 

III.     JOSE  VASGOMCELOS 

Before  1920  rural  education  in  Mexico  was,  on  the  whole, 
in  a  state  of  stagnation  and  decay.     Therefore,  when  the 
government  initiated  its  nev;  program  of  rural  education  in  1921 
and  President  Cbregon  named  Jose  Vasconcelos  as  Secretary  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  he  was  faced  with  a  most  difficult 
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and  comprehensive  problem.     But  he  was  able  and  hard-working. 
Moreover,  he  v/as  thoroughly  im.bued  with  the  revolutionary  spirit 
which  demanded  that  the  Indian  be  "redeemed"  and  that  the  masses 
be  educated. 

Under  his  brilliant  leadership  the  modern  rural  school 
was  created.     These  schools  were  to  have  three  main  tasks 
(1)  work  with  the  children,   (2)  work  with  the  adults,  and 
(3)  work  with  the  community. 

'.'/ork  with  the  children  was  made  to  include  (1)  health 
education,   (2)  instruction  in  domestic  tasks,   (3)  instruction 
in  agricultural  work  and  trades,  and  (4)  recreation  and  amuse- 
nents  for  children.     Only  after  these  four  subjects  were  taken 
care  of,  did  instruction  in  the  three  'R ' s  begin. 

Work  with  the  adults  came  to  include  (1)  broadening  their 
horizons,   (2)  lectures  on  the  usefulness  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  (3)  instruction  in  perfecting  agricultural  and  small-trade 
techniques . 

■fork  with  the  community  included  establishment  of  public 
services,  usually  in  the  school  building  itself.     These  included 
1  post  office,  a  drug  store,  and  whatever  essential  services 
lappened  to  be  lacking  in  the  com.munity. 

It  was  Vasconcelos'  theory  at  that  time  that  adult  and 
;ommunity  education  were  more  important  than  the  teaching  of 
Jhildren.     He  believed  that  if  the  community  were  educated,  the 
school  would  receive  more  support  in  its  tasks.     If  the  homes 
/ere  not  sympathetic,  the  work  with  the  children  would  be  undone, 
''or  example,  if  the  teacher  washed  the  children  each  morning  and 
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nothing  was  done  in  the  home,   there  would  be  no  progress. 
Community  living,  he  believed,  v;as  more  important  than  the 
master.y  of  skills  like  reading  and  writing. 

The  means  used  to  put  these  theories  into  practice  was 
the  Cultural  Mission,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
section. 

Vasconcelos  made  many  innovations  in  Mexican  education, 
many  of  which  were  sharply  criticized.     Besides  his  system  for 
rural  schools,  his  greatest  single  contribution,  he  did  the 
following : 

1.  He  brought  out  a  review  on  adult  education  every  four 
months . 

2.  He  put  children  and  adults  together  in  the  same  schoo 

3.  He  introduced  popular  songs  into  the  schools  (for 
which  he  was  bitterly  criticized  by  groups  of  mothers  who 
said  the  songs  were  staining  the  souls  of  their  little  ones 

4.  He  printed  thousands  of  classic  and  modern  books  whicfli 
he  distributed  free  to  country  people. 

5.  He  printed  special  children's  editions  of  the  classic 
complete  with  beautiful  illustrations,  which  he  distributed 
free  to  children  who  had  never  before  heard  of  such  tales. 

5.     He  multiplied  the  libraries  all  over  the  country. 

7.  He  introduced  the  paintings  of  Rivera  and  Orozco, 
which  revivqd  native  art  in  Mexico. 

8.  He  opened  open-air  art  schools  under  the  trees  in  the 
country. 

9.  He  built  many  new  schools  all  over  Mexico. 
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IV.     THE  CULTURAL  MISSIONS 

Upon  becoming  Secretary  of  Education,  Jose  Vasconcelos 
found  that  it  was  necessary  to  revolutionize  the  philosophy  of 
education  and  set  up  unique  agencies  to  solve  the  educational 
problems  in  accordance  v/ith  the  new  governmental  policies.  The 
most  unique  agency  which  evolved  was  the  Cultural  Mission. 

The  creation  of  a  few  federal  rural  schools  led  to  the 
problem  of  securing  adequately  prepared  teachers  for  the  new 
type  of  education.     The  few  trained  teachers  that  were  availabl( 
could  teach  only  reading,  writing,  and  factual  knowledge.  These 
"perfumed"  teachers  generally  could  not  be  used  to  teach  the 
rural  masses  a  better  way  of  life.     Therefore  the  government 
was  obliged  to  enlist  the  services  of  young  people  whose  only 
qualifications  were  a  little  more  culture  than  the  average  in 
their  village  and  a  missionary  enthusiasm  for  improving  the 
whole  community.     They  were  supposed  to  know  how  to  read  and 
write  and  to  know  something  of  agriculture  and  the  local  trades. 
For  the  rest,  they  were  to  be  trained  in  action. 

To  aid  these  first  rural  teachers  v/ho  were  so  woefully 
unprepared  to  assume  the  gigantic  task  set  before  them, 
Vasconcelos  named  a  group  of  supervising  teachers  who  were  given 
the  significant  title  of  misioneros.     They  were  to  be  adminis- 
trators, supervisors,  teachers,  research  workers,  and  philoso- 
phers.    In  effect  their  activities  v;ere  to  reflect  the  aims  of 
the  total  educational  program  of  the  nation. 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these  misioneros  were 
not  enough.     It  was  imperative  that  some  agency  be  placed  in  the 
rural  field  to  give  training  to  teachers  and  to  stimulate  and 
inspire  them  in  their  numerous  duties.     The  rural  teacher  needed^ 
help  in  constructing  school  buildings,  in  formulating  the  daily 
program,  in  utilizing  the  garden  tract  at  his  disposal,  in 
inaugurating  and  carrying  on  a  system  of  adult  and  community 
education,  in  improving  health  and  sanitary  conditions.     It  fell! 
to  the  Mexican  government  to  create  a  new  institution  that 
would  meet  Mexico's  unique  requirements.     The  pattern  was 
furnished  by  the  missioners,  whose  chief  weakness  lay  in  lack  of 
proper  organization  and  in  the  fact  that  their  number  was  so 
small.     "¥ith  true  insight,  the  Secretariat  of  Education  sought 
to  remedy  these  weaknesses  and  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
the  misioneros  by  creating  the  agency  which  is  the  most 
Mexican  of  the  nation's  educational  institutions  and  that  has 
become  the  backbone  of  rural  education  in  Mexico  —  the 
Cultural  Mission.""^ 

Cultural  Missions  were  not  new  in  Mexico,  for  the  Church 
had  sent  out  similar  missionary  groups  back  in  the  sixteenth 
century.    Neither  did  they  originate  in  Mexico,  for  experts  in 
education  were  sent  from  Mexico  to  study  such  activities  in 
other  countries  before  the  Missions  were  finally  set  up  in  that 
country.    A  group  was  sent  to  Spain  to  see  the  purely  cultural 
nissions  there,  and  to  the  United  States  to  observe  the  work  of 

"'"George  Sanchez,  Mexico  a  Revolution  by  Education  (New 
,  fork!   Thft  Viking  Prftag,    1  Q^fS  ) ,  -p^J?!-    
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the  county  agents,  the  home  demonstration  agents,  the 
travelling  libraries,  the  movable  school-on-wheels  working  out 
from  Tuskeegle,  visiting  nurses,  etc.     But  the  product  evolved 
from  these  studies  v/as  peculiarly  Mexican, 

In  the  fall  of  1923  the  first  Cultural  Mission  was  held 
at  Zacualtipan,  Hidalgo,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Rafael  Ramirez.     Accompanying  him  were  instructors  in  soap- 
making,  tanning,  health  and  physical  education,  agriculture, 
and  music.     Rural  teachers  from  the  region  gathered  for  the 
institute  and  were  given  instruction  in  the  various  activities. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  local 
citizens  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  first  Cultural 
Mission  achieved  notable  results  in  its  teacher-training  and 
community  work. 

By  the  end  of  1924  there  were  six  Cultural  Missions  in 
the  field  and  they  had  been  accepted  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  campaign.     Therefore  a  Bureau  of  Cultural  Missions 
was  established  in  the  Federal  Secretariat  in  1926  with 
Srta.  Elena  Torres  as  its  first  chief.     Under  her  direction  the 
missioners  v/ere  given  further  training  and  administrative 
direction,  and  courses  for  teacher-training  were  prepared. 
These  courses  were  offered  by  the  Federal  School  Directors  and 
Inspectors  in  the  various  states  to  their  teachers  during  the 
Winter  Courses  or  Teachers'  Institutes.     Soon  the  practice  of 
holding  the  Cultural  Mission  institutes  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  states  was  discontinued  and  the  Cultural  Missions,  like 
the  original  misioneros,  were  sent  directlv  into  the  rural  areas 

to  carry  on  their  teacher-training  and  community  work.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  gather  teachers  into  centers  foreign  to  their 
field  of  daily  work,  the  mission  now  carried  its  program  to  the 
teachers  and  established  its  base  of  operations  in  a  rural 
school.     By  this  change  the  Missions  became  travelling  normal 
schools  in  a  very  real  sense,  and  in  a  manner  which  has  added 
much  to  their  effectiveness. 

In  1928  there  was  a  critical  study  made  of  the  Cultural 
Missions.     It  was  decided  that  twenty-one  days  was  not  long 
enough  to  bring  about  the  desired  results,  so  it  was  decided  to 
extend  the  period  to  from  four  to  six  weeks.      The  only  objectic||n 
to  this  was  that  by  doing  a  better  job  in  one  community,  other 
communities  were  perforce  neglected.     It  was  then,  as  now, 
simply  an  economic  problem  of  not  having  adequate  funds  to  have 
as  many  Missions  as  were  necessary. 

By  1938  the  Cultural  Missions  had  grown  and  some  of  them 
had  assumed  some  bad  features.     Some  of  the  leaders  had  become 
dangerous  demagogues,  who  agitated  the  community  instead  of 
helping  it.     Like  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  country,   some  of 
the  missioners  interpreted  the  new  clause  put  in  Article  Three 
of  the  Constitution  under  the  Cardenas  regime  to  the  effect  that 
education  should  be  socialistic  and  should  combat  fanaticism 
and  prejudice,  to  m.ean  that  they  should  fight  religion.  In 
places  where  the  citizens  were  fanatically  religious,  such 
conduct  caused  great  uprisings.     Finally  the  government  called 
all  Missions  back  to  Mexico  until  such  time  as  they  could  take 
up  their  work  in  a  rational  and  orderly  way.  
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On  January  1,  1942,  the  Cultural  Missions  were  begun  agair 
and  there  are  now  thirty  rural  missions,  two  urban  missions,  and 
two  industrial  missions  in  action.     The  urban  missions  go  to  the 
state  capitals  and  the  larger  centers  of  population,  one  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  and  the  other  in  the  south.  A 
novel  feature  of  the  new  organization  is  that  the  thirty  rural 
Cultural  Missions  are  now  permanent  and  stationary.     They  are 
doing  good  work  in  the  thirty  fortunate  communities,  of  course, 
but  meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  country  has  been  abandoned.  And 
thirty  missions  is  not  many  in  a  country  where  there  should  be 
two  or  three  in  each  of  the  twenty-eight  states.     Perhaps  after 
the  war  when  the  government  has  more  money  availfele  for  educatio: 
and  dares  again  to  risk  arousing  the  populace  by  teaching  them 
to  assert  their  rights,  more  and  mure  Cultural  Missions  may  be 
sent  throughout  the  country. 

TABLE  V 

GROWTH  OF  THE  CULTURAL  MISSIONS 
Year             No.  of  missions    Institutes    Rural  teachers  States 

held               attending  reached 
192:5                       11                     147  1 
ly26                         b                      42                    2,327  11 
i^'j>u                     14                   bb                  2,4b2  ly 
1935                      18                    75                  4,494  20^ 
1943  34 

"  Ibid.,  p. 72. 

During  the  ^'■ears  since  their  inception  the  functions, 
aims,  and  methods  of  procedure  of  the  Cultural  Missions  have 
varied  quite  a  bit,  ov/ing  to  their  exploratory  character,  and 
to  their  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions. 
The  original  aims  were          first,  the  professional  improvement 
of  the  federal  teachers;  and  second,  to  bring  useful  propaganda 
of  a  cultural  and  hygienic  nature  to  the  communities  in  which 
the  Cultural  Missions  would  work.     Dr.  J.M.  Puig  Casauranc 
states  the  aims  of  the  Cultural  Missions  in  1928  to  be  as 
follows : 

A.  Action  on  the  Teachers 

1.  Cultural  improvement  of  the  rural  teachers  in 
in  service,  both  federal  and  state. 

2.  Professional  improvement  of  the  same,  both  for 
the  better  discharge  of  their  duties  and  for  their 
own  promotion. 

B.  Collective  Social  Action 

1.  Economic  education  of  the  adult  population  by 
the  popularization  of  small  industries  and  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  practices. 

2.  Better  organization  of  communities  to  solve 
their  ov/n  present-day  economic,  domestic,  hygienic, 
and  social  problems.^ 

Little  by  little  the  emphasis  on  the  professional  training  of 

rural  teachers  as  the  chief  activity  of  the  Cultural  Missions 

has  shifted  until  now  they  have  become  more  important  as  nuclei 

of  strong  and  efficient  social  action,  with  teacher  education  as 

just  one  phase  of  this  work. 

Secretaria  de  Educacion  Publica,  Las  Misiones  Gulturale 
en  1927  (Mexico,  1928),  p. 5. 

The  work  outlined  for  the  Cultural  Missions  for  the 
first  semester  of  1937  will  serve  as  a  good  example  of  the  more 
specific  ideals  and  aims  set  up  for  these  groups,  especially  in 
the  Cardenas  regime ,  when  so  much  progress  was  made  in  educating 
the  Mexican  masses.     These  aims  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  discover  the  most  urgent  economic-social  problems 
in  the  community  by  such  previous  investigation  as  may  be 
necessary. 

2.  To  integrate  the  rural  home  economically  and  socially. 

3.  To  improve  the  techniques  of  agricultural  production. 

4.  To  improve  the  techniques  of  industrial  production, 
taking  advantage  of  a  natural  resource  abundant  in  the 
region  to  determine  one  specific  article  v/hich  may  be 
manufactured . 

5.  To  organize  the  workers  in  production  and  in 
collective  use  of  the  profits. 

6.  To  organize  a  campaign  against  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  ri^e  in  prices. 

7.  To  create  functional  bodies  to  take  charge  of  the 
promotion  and  realization  of  works  for  community  improve- 
ment, putting  them  in  touch  v/ith  the  organizations 
concerned  with  their  respective  problems,-  such  as  the 
Banco  Nacional  de  Credito  Agrlcola.  Banco  Nacional  Hipotec- 
ario  de  Organizaci6n  y  Obras  Fublicas ,  Banco  Nacional  de 
Cr6c ito  SJidal,  Departamento  Agrario,  Dgpartamento  de 
Salubridad ,  etc. 

8.  To  organize  the  community  to  improve  food,  clothing, 
housing,  considering  the  present  economic  conditions;  and 
also  means  of  increasing  economic  possibilities  which  may 
be  brought  about  by  improved  production, 

9.  To  organize  regional  art  expositions,  agricultural 
and  industrial  fairs. 

10.  To  reorganize  societies  of  an  economic  character 
which  are  already  functioning,  with  the  idea  of  aiding  them 
to  obtain  better  rewards. 


11.  To  organize  workers  to  fight  and  resist  the 
capitalist  class. 
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12.  To  organize  societies  of  a  revolutionary  character 
among  women  workers. 

13.  To  organize  the  youth  into  groups  with  socialistic 
tendencies . 

14.  To  orient  syndicated  groups  already  established. 

15.  To  discuss  the  history  of  the  national  and  inter- 
national v/orkers'  movement,  the  history  of  cooperatives 
and  the  cooperativistic  doctrine,  the  origin  of  religions, 
the  general  concept  of  socialism,  the  rights  of  workers, 
proletarian  art,  and  general  hygiene. 

16.  To  organize  the  community  to  improve  personal  and 
collective  health. 

17.  To  teach  first  aid  in  case  of  accident. 

18.  To  recommend  and  give  pre-natal  and  post-natal  care. 

19.  To  .^ive  special  care  and  scientific  instructions  at 
births. 

20.  To  organize  a  sports  program  and  obtain  this  equip- 
ment for  workers,  peasants,  women,  young  people,  and 
childrer?  to  prepare  for  and  hold  athletic  and  sports 
festivals . 

21.  To  prepare  graphic  and  plastic  propaganda  tending  to 
create  currents  of  opinion  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  social  program  of  the  government  of  the  Republic  and  of 
the  Secretariat  of  Education  in  particular,  especially  on 
agrarian,  workers,  and  educational  questions. 

22.  To  recompile  regional  material  on  literature,  music, 
plastic  arts,  popular  arts,  games,  sports,  dances,  and 
folklore . 

23.  To  teach  popular  Mexican  songs  as  well  as  hymns  of 
a  revolutionary  character, 

24.  To  give  out  artistic  material  in  the  celebration  of 
festivals  of  a  cultural  character  which  are  organized. 

25.  To  present  educational  movies. 
25.     To  organize  social  gatherings. 

27.     To  create  functional  bodies  for  sports,  the  theatre, 
music,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  socialistic  propaganda,  and 
in  general  all  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  integral 

betterment  of  the  community. 

28.  To  cooperate  with  the  federal  education  authorities 
and  with  the  teachers  in  the  development  of  their  respective 
plans  for  social  action. 

29.  To  cooperate  wiih  all  the  agencies  which  the  federal 
government  and  the  governments  of  the  states  have  establish- 
ed within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Missions.'^ 

In  general  each  Mission  is  made  up  of  the  following 

members : 

A  chief,  who  is  a  specialist  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
in  rural  education. 

An  expert  in  agriculture  and  raising  cattle. 

An  expert  in  small  industries  and  natural  resources. 

A  social  worker 

A  professor  of  music 

A  professor  of  physical  education 

A  nurse  or  a  doctor 
Perhaps  a  teacher  of  plastic  arts  and  a  mechanic  or  movie 
operator  may  be  substituted  for  some  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Mission,  or  else  their  work  is  taken  over  by  one  of  the  original 
group . 

The  members  of  the  Mission  work  in  a  group  as  a  single 
unit.     They  constitute  the  committee  which  formulates  the  plan 
of  work  and  assigns  to  each  the  duties  of  his  office.  Long 
before  the  Mission  arrives  in  a  new  area,  announcement  is  made 
30  that  all  the  persons  v/ho  will  attend  may  come  with  as 
complete  a  knowledge  as  possible  about  the  geographical, 
economic,  and  social  aspects  of  the  region  in  which  the  work 

^  Francisco  Cespedes,  Inf orme  sobre  su  visita  a  Mexico 
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will  be  done,  which  knowledge  facilitates  and  makes  more 
useful  the  bases  and  tendencies  of  the  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  teachers  bring  their  own 
mattresses,  blankets,  pillows,  plates,  eating  utensils,  etc. 
so  that  they  and  their  wives  and  children,  if  they  bring  them, 
will  not  be  a  burden  to  the  townspeople;  and  so  that  if  lodging 
is  not  available  in  the  village,  they  may  take  shelter  in  the 
school  building. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  place  that  has  been  assigned  to 
them  as  a  laboratory,  the  first  duty  of  the  missioners  is  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  existing  economic,  cultural, 
hygienic,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  social  needs  and 
conditions  in  their  zone.     Their  second  duty  is  to  awaken  among 
the  citizens  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school, 
in  the  Mission,  and  in  all  the  agencies  of  the  government. 

After  this  exploratory  work,  which  is  done  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  Education,  and  after 
determining  the  specific  program  which  each  member  sWould  follow, 
the  Mission  begins  its  work. 

To  the  head  of  the  Mission  belongs  the  job  of  directing 
and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  group.     At  the  same  time  he  is 
the  technical  expert  on  school  materials,  organization,  etc,  in 
the  zone  in  which  he  works. 

The  agriculture  expert  has  in  his  charge  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  practices  (by  actual  exainple  rather  than  by 
means  of  courses),  the  sale  of  farm  products,  and  the  civic 
organization  of  the  peasants.    He  organizes  cooperatives. 
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perticipates  in  activities  concerning  the  improvement  of  crops, 
irrigation,  roads,  etc.  He  organizes  the  peasants  so  that  they 
may  make  claims  before  other  agencies  of  the  government. 

The  small-industries  expert  does  in  his  own  field  much 
the  sam.e  work  as  the  agricultural  expert. 

The  social  worker's  efforts  are  directed  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  home  and  family  life.     She  calls  the  women 
together  and  teaches  them  cooking,  sewing,  and  other  domestic 
arts . 

The  music  teacher  does  much  more  than  teach  songs.  He 
organizes  bands,  orchestras,  and  music  festivals.     He  also 
collects  the  typical  music  of  the  area  and  sends  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  who  then  makes  it  available  to  the 
whole  country. 

The  nurse  or  doctor  attacks  the  problems  relating  to 
hygiene,  m.aking  every  attempt  to  introduce  better  habits  and 
practices  in  the  peasant's  life.     He  tries  to  teach  him  how  to 
protect  himself  from  mosquitoes,  how  to  sleep  better,  how  to 
purify  drinking  water,  how  to  make  privies,  and  how  to  prepare 
better  meals.     He  vaccinates  the  children  in  the  community, 
while  giving  all  the  teachers  practice  in  vaccinating  so  that 
they  m.ay  do  it  upon  their  return  to  their  own  schools. 

The  physical  education  teacher  has  charge  of  sports, 
games,  and  dances,  with  the  emphasis  laid  on  national  products 
rather  than  foreign  ones.     He  organizes  athletic  meets  in  the 
community  and  between  one  village  and  another.     He  also 
organizes  athletic  and  sports  associations  charged  with  the 
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promotion  of  such  activities. 

The  art  teacher  gives  courses  in  drav/ing  and  the  painting 
of  murals.     He  makes  or  directs  the  v/ork  on  revolutionary 
decorations  for  the  school  and  the  open-air  theatre.     He  also 
tries  to  teach  the  peasant  hov/  to  decorate  his  home. 

The  movie  operator  attends  to  the  projection  of  the 
indispensable  films,  and  to  all  work  relating  to  electricity, 
motors,  etc. 

By  1938  the  Cultural  Missions  usually  lasted  eight  weeks 
in  a  certain  zone.     Of  these  eight  weeks,  two  were  given  over  to 
exploration  of  the  educational  situation  in  the  area  in  which 
they  were  to  work,  and  six  weeks  to  intensive  work  v/ith  the 
teachers  in  what  was  called  the  Institute  de  Me.loramlento 
Profesional. 

Upon  arriving  at  its  destination,  the  Mission  took  over  a 
school  or  erected  a  building  which  served  as  a  demonferation 
center  for  the  teachers  of  the  neighboring  communities.     In  it 
each  missioner  teacher  had  a  chance  to  put  into  practice,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  region,  better  techniques  of 
teaching  and  of  work  with  the  community.     Each  missioner  took  a 
group  of  teachers     into  the  field  to  work  with  them  and  show 
them  how  to  attack  problems  related  to  their  specific  function. 

The  practical  demonstration  work  was  accompanied  by 
intense  courses  in  educational  theories,  techniques  of  teaching, 
social  work,   socialistic  leadership,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  of  six  weeks,  examinations  were 
5iven,  there  was  a  great  festival,  an  exhibition  of  work  done 
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was  held,  and  the  Mission  collected  its  equipment  and  moved  on 
to  another  place  to  begin  its  work  again. 

Follow-up  work  is  accomplished  by  correspondence  and  by- 
correspondence  courses  on  industries,  health  and  hygiene, 
agriculture,  etc.     In  this  way  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  up 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  created  by  the  Cultural  Missions. 

For  their  work  the  Missions  are  equipped  with  the 
following  materials: 

A  library 

A  medicine  chest 

Carpentry  eqipment 

Agricultural  equipment 

A  portable  electric  light  plant 

Movie  apparatus 

A  mimeographing  machine 

Sports  equipment 

Cooking  equipment 

Art  materials 

In  the  selection  of  personnel  for  the  Missions  personalit, 
the  spirit  of  service,  and  the  capacity  to  lead  are  more  impor- 
tant than  knov/ledge  and  skill  in  the  specific  work  which  each 
nember  must  carry  on.     Yet  the  Secretary  of  Education  tries  to 
secure  experts  not  only  in  the  desired  field,  but  specialists  in 
the  particular  phase  most  useful  to  the  region  to  be  visited. 

In  their  work  the  missioners  encounter  innumerable 
difficulties  and  in  not  a  fev/  cases  they  have  had  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  the  peasants.     There  are  even  instances  where 

missioners  were  stoned  or  killed  by  fanatical  groups  opposed  to 
the  government  and  its  policies.     But  the  Missions  go  on  and 
one  by  one  little  villages  are  taken  over  and  aided  in  making 
the  most  of  what  they  have.    Roads  are  built  where  none  were, 
so  that  produce  may  be  taken  to  larger  markets.     V/ells  are  dug 
where  formerly  there  v/as  no  water  for  much  of  the  year.  Elec- 
tric-light systems  are  installed.     Domestic  animals  are  put  in 
pens.     New  industries  may  even  be  developed.     In  San  Pablo  del 
Monte,  for  example,  where  the  chief  occupation  v/hen  the 
Cultural  Mission  arrived  was  the  making  of  tortillas,  an  oven 
for  making  bricks  and  tiles  has  been  built  and  today  some 
15,000  bricks  are  being  produced  monthly. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  chief  of  the  Mission  has  to 
give  a  detailed  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  concerning 
the  v7ork  accomplished  by  his  group--  schools,  annexes,  mills, 
roads,  kilns,  or  aqueducts  built;  the  number  of  fiestas  and 
athletic  meets  held  under  his  direction;   the  number  of 
organizations  --peasant,  civic,  sports,  recreational,  women's, 
which  were  formed;  the  number  of  teachers  v/ho  attended  the 
courses,  etc.     Thus  part  of  the  accomplishments  may  be  counted 
in  arithmetical  terms. 

But  besides  these  obvious  results,  and  perhaps  more 
important  than  they,  are  the  intangible  effects  which  a  Mission 
leaves  behind.     The  professional  aid  given  to  the  rural  teacher 
is  immeasurable.     For  the  rural  teacher  the  missioner  teacher 
is  an  individual  who  knov^s  how  to  do  best  the  things  he  has  to 
do,  and  from  whom  he  can  expect  guidance,  suggestions,  and 
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advice.     To  the  coramunity  the  Mission  leaves,  besides  the  new 
and  revived  organizations,  a  new  manner  of  doing  things  a 
new  spirit. 

In  synthesis,  the  Cultural  Missions  fulfill  the 
following  functions: 

1.  They  act  as  agencies  of  socialistic  leadership  of 
the  teachers  themselves. 

2.  They  act  as  travelling  normal  schools  to  prepare  and 
examine  non-graduated  teachers  for  a  certificate  of 
proficiency. 

3.  They  act  as  agencies  for  school  supervision. 

4.  They  act  as  promoters  cf  social  betterment. 

5.  They  act  as  agencies  for  the  propagation  of 
socialistic  ideas. 

6.  They  act  as  compiling  and  distributing  agencies  for 
educational  materials. 

Thus  we  see  that  unique  contribution  that  Mexico  has  made 

to  educational  institutions        the  Cultural  Mission.  Developed 

as  a  result  of  pressing  need,  it  grew  in  action  and  thus  escaped 

the  weaknesses  of  impractical,  though  theoretically  sound, 

organizations.     It  has  proved  its  value  in  Mexico  and  other 

countries  may  well  study  the  Cultural  Mission  and  use  it  as  a 

pattern  in  their  own  educational  systems.     It  may  be  said  to  be 

the  most  significant  contribution  to  rural  education  anywhere  in 

the  world . 


TABLE  VI 

BUDGET  CF  THE  CULTURAL  MISSIONS  FOR  1928 


Dlrectinp;  Office 


Office  Chief 
First  Assistant 
Second  Assistant 
Stenographer 
Two  clerks  (each) 


516.00  per  day 
9.00 


,00 
,00 
,00 


II 

ti  II 
tt  II 

M  II 


$5,855.00- 
3,294.00 
2,928.00 
2,196.00 
3,660.00 


117,934.00 


Personnel  of  the  Missions 


8  Directors  of  Missions 

8  Specialists 

8  Specialists  in  Physical 

Education 
8  Specialists  in  Small 

Industries 
8  Specialists  in  Agri- 
culture 
3  Teachers 


$12.00  per  day  (each)  535,136.00 
10.00     "       "        "  29,280.00 

29,280.00 

29,280.00 


10.00 

10.00 

10.00 
5.00 


Equipment  and  Expenses 

50  Cooking  outfits  @  '80.00 
50  Carpentry  outfits  @  ;J'30.00 
50  Agriculture  outfits  %  |40.00 
50  Libraries  @  '1^190.00 
50  Medicine  chests  @  '328.00 
Installation  expenses  for  50  institutes  and 
new  materials  @  f40.00 


29,280.00 
5,490.00 


fpl52,746.00 


14,000.00 
1,500.00 
2,000.00 
9,500.00 
1,400.00 

2,000.00 


I 20, 400. 00 


Grand  Total  Jl98,080.00 


The  current  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  is  a  little 
less  than  twenty  cents  in  American  money. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  TODAY 
I.     THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  ITSELF 

There  are  nov;  rural  schools  in  every  part  of  Mexico,  and 
the  building;  of  new  ones  p;oes  on  unabated.     The  familiar  escuela 
rural  federal  is  found  in  the  most  unlikely  and  unexpected  spots 
in  Mexico.     Yet  the  dream  of  providing-,  free  federal  schools, 
which  every  child  shall  be  compelled  to  attend,  is  still  far 
from  fulfilled. 

The  only  evidence  that  a  school  can  ultimately  be  provi- 
ded for  every  child  in  Mexico  lies  in  the  statistics  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  since  1920. 

TABLE  VII 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  BUDGET,   1920  -  1943 

Year                                    Educational  Bud,e;et  (Pesos) 

1920                                    |2, 218, 165. 75 
1925  21,568,575.41 
1930  33,221,721.70. 
1935  44,450,000.00^ 

1942  91,000,000.00^ 

1943  97,000,000.00^ 

iManuel  R.  Palacios,   "El  Significado  de  la  Sducacion 
Sopialista, "  Prop;ressive  Education,  12:21,  February,  1936. 
2 

Charles  E.  Funk,  editor, The  New  International  Yearbook 
(New  York:     Funk  and    agnails  Company,  1943),  p. 408. 

^M.  Epstein,  editor.  The  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1943  (New 
fork:  Macmillan  Company,  19437" 
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It  is  impossible  to  get  exact  figures  on  the  rural  school 

budget  alone,  but  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  budget  for 

education  is  today  used  for  schools  in  rural  districts. 

In  1929  there  were  6,106  rural  primary  schools  in 

Mexico;  in  1933,  the  year  before  Cardenas  took  office,  there 

were  7,018;  in  1936  there  were  11,133  ;  in  1942,  12,000^. 

Rural  teachers  increased  in  the  same  period,  of  course.  In 

1929  there  were  7,179  rural  primary  teachers;  in  1933  there  wer^! 

9,298;  and  in  1936  there  were  14,743  .     Students  in  these  same 

schools  numbered  282,253  in  1929,  582,829  in  1933,  and  737,329 
7 

in  1936.      These  schools  do  not,  of  course,  include  the  urban 
primary  schools,  the  secondary  schools,  the  rural  normal 
schools,  and  other  normal  and  special  schools  maintained  by  the 
government. 

The  rural  school  of  today,  created  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  earlier 
schools  of  Mexico.     In  general  it  is  lodged  in  an  adequate 
building,  very  often  the  best  building  in  tov/n.     At  first 


^  "Estadistica, "  Revista  de  Educacion,  Septiembre,  1937. 

^  Charles  E.  Funk,  editor,  op.  cit.,  p. 408.  "According 
to  the  President's  message  of  Sept.  1,  1942,  there  were  in  the 
republic's  390  school  zones  (excluding  the  Federal  District)  a 
total  of  12,000  rural  schools,  211  demonstration  schools,  20 
frontier  schools,  42  model  schools,  391  day  and  28  night  schools 
for  adults,  and  1,054  schools  maintained  by  industrial  enter- 
prises for  children  of  their  laborers.     Registration  in  these 
schools  in  1941  totaled  1,030,000  pupils." 

Palacios,  op.  cit.,  12:21. 

7 

G-eorge  C.  Booth,  Mexico's  School-Made  Society  (Stanford 
University  Press,  1941),  p. 41. 
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glance  it  seems  to  us  Americans  to  be  poor  and  humble,  but 
compared  with  the  houses  around  it,  it  is  a  clean  and  agreable 
place.     After  the  first  shock  has  passed  and  we  see  the  work 
that  is  carried  on  in  spite  of  disadvantages  in  physical 
surroundings,  our  respect  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  rural 
school  grows  rapidly. 

The  building  is  simple,  usually  of  a  single  story,  with 
two  or  three  rooms,  or  a  single  large  room.     The  school  rooms 
are  usually  clean,  well-ventilated,  not  too  well  lighted,  brigh- 
with  multi-colored  decorations  made  by  the  teacher  and  the 
students,  basically  adequate,  but  with  not  a  single  one  of  the 
little  extras  that  urban  teachers  consider  essential. 

But  the  most  important  thing  about  this  school  is  that  ii 
the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  erected  with  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  the  whole  neighborhood.    Men  and  women,  old  people 
and  children  have  carried  the  stones  and  helped  with  the  work. 
The  federal  government  has  supplied  some  of  the  materials  which 
couldn't  be  obtained  locally,  the  plans,  and  technical  direction 
for  its  construction,  but  the  work  has  been  that  of  the 
community.     The  rooms  are  equipped  with  modest  but  strong 
furniture,  built  in  many  cases  by  the  older  children  or  adults 
who  come  to  night  school.     Everything  of  a  material  nature  is 
designed  and  made  by  these  poor  people  under  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  the  teacher.     The  Federal  Department  of  Education 
does  not  contribute  a  cent  for  the  work  and  only  in  exceptional 
cases  will  it  lend  any  financial  help  to  the  community.  It 
simply  cays  the  teachers  for  educati^np;  and  aroualnK  tho.  rnvai 

class  to  improve  themselves. 

A  great  part  of  the  success  of  the  rural  Mexican  school 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  does  belong  to  the  community.  This 
humble,  simple  building,  without  glass  windows  even,  is  worth 
much  more  than  a  costly,  modernistic  building  built  by  the 
government        a  school  where  only  children  attend,  a  school 
which  remains  open  only  a  few  hours  each  day.     For  this  modest 
school  is  open  all  day  and  part  of  the  night  fulfilling  its 
triple  function  of  being  (1)  a  school  for  children,   (2)  a  school 
for  adults,  and  (3)  a  school  for  the  community. 

The  schools  of  today  do  not  teach  only  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.     The  first  four  primers  stress  the  elimination 
of  evils  far  more  basic  than  ignorance  of  the  three  R's  -- 
laziness,  lack  of  even  rudimentary  hygiene,  and  drunkenness,  the 
curses  of  a  nation  long  held  in  bondage.    Mexican  rural  schools 
cannot  assume  that,  until  it  is  proved  otherwise,  a  child's  home 
environment  is  proper.     In  most  cases  the  fundamental  concept 
nust  be  reversed.     Therefore  education  seeks  from  the  very 
sarliest  grades  to  give  children  the  picture  and  hope  of  a 
Detter  environment.     Little  stories  in  the  primers  stress 
punctuality,  labor,  fresh  air,  the  need  for  sufficient  food  at 
regular  hours,  the  evils  of  alcohol,  family  love,  etc.  This 
primary  education  goes  beyond  mere  book  instruction,  for  the 
children  are  also  taught  to  cultivate  the  school  garden,  to 
aise  domestic  animals,  to  use  their  hands  in  the  production  of 
things  socially  useful,  to  sing,  to  paint,  to  play  on  the 
ithletic  field,  to  present  plays  in  the  open-air  theatre.  
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For  the  more  advanced  student  science  attempts  to  combat 
superstition  as  v/ell  as  ignorance.     Botany  teaches  the  Mexican 
the  true  mysteries  of  the  germinating  and  burgeoning  maiz. 
Natural  science  teaches  him  why  the  life-giving  rain  comes  and 
perhaps  replaces  primeval  vestiges  of  a  belief  in  and  worship 
of  Tlaloc,  but  certainly  does  not  replace  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being  who  makes  natural  law.     Chemistry  teaches  him  why  he  shoul 
improve  his  diet  and  how  he  can  Increase  the  fecundity  of  his 
soil  without  offering  sacrifices  to  regional  gods  or  indulging 
in  sympathetic  magic  to  propitiate  the  goddess  of  fertility.  It 
perhaps  shows  him  the  futility  of  paying  a  priest  to  bless  the 
grain  that  is  to  be  planted.     Hygiene  teaches  the  student  that 
he  should  have  sanitary  drinking  water  so  that  he  need  no  longer 
drink  from  the  drain  that  runs  down  the  middle  of  the  street. 
Biology  teaches  the  Mexican  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  how  the 
body  functions,  how  to  rid  the  body  of  germs,  how  to  exercise 
properly,  and  why  one  should  not  drink  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  foremost  objective  of  the  school  is  to  improve  the 
health  and  home  life  of  the  country  people,  and  to  raise  the 
standards  of  daily  occupations  and  recreations,  besides 
furnishing  an  elementary  education. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  these  rural  schools  are 
for  adults  as  well  as  children.     Here  the  parents  of  the 
community  are  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  lead  better  lives 

As  a  com.munity  house  the  school  is  a  center  where,  under 
the  teacher's  guidance,  members  meet  to  organize  to  demand  their 
r*1  gKt.p J    t.o  bftar"  d i  pf!\] ppi  ntig  on  hygj^n^j    i?gri<^iO  t^^Tn  S'^'^lalistiC- 
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orientation,  or  to  have  a  good  time  in  a  music  festival,  a 
dance,  or  an  athletic  tournament. 

Besides  the  classrooms  themselves,  most  rural  schools 
have  at  least  some  of  the  following  annexes,  all  of  which  have 
an  important  part  in  the  attempt  to  raise  rural  life  to  higher 
planes . 

The  kindergarten  in  rural  Mexico  is  not  the  highly- 
developed  organization  that  we  know  in  the  States.     It  is 
generally  without  v/alls,  and  is  simply  a  place  where  the  childr( 
of  pre-school  age  find,  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  an 
atmosphere  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  home.     I  visited  one 
in  Tupatlac  v/hen  the  teacher  happened  to  be  leading  her  thirty 
small  charges  through  a  handkerchief  dance.     The  tiny  tots  sang 
and  danced  and  demonstrated  the  proper  use  of  a  handkerchief,  al 
with  great  gusto.     How  much  better  these  clean  and  adequately-, 
if  poorly-,  clothed  children  were  than  the  grimy  urchins  clad  ir 
burlap  bags  whom  we  passes  in  other  districts. 

The  open-air  theatre  is  of  simple  construction,  but  of 
great  service,  since  it  serves  as  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
school  for  the  community.     In  it  are  held  all  kinds  of  popular 
festivals.     It  is  one  of  the  instruments  used  by  the  school  to 
spread  socialistic  propaganda;  to  present  to  the  public  by  means 
of  a  comedy  or  drama  the  effects  of  alcohol,  the  advantages  of 
organization,  the  enemies  of  the  peasant,  etc.     At  the  same 
time  it  provides  a  place  for  healthy  amusement. 

Near  the  school  the  visitor  may  also  find  a  garden, 
vegetable  patch,  agricultural  field,  chicken  house,  pigeon  cote. 

n 
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beehive,  pigsty,  and  rabbit  warren.     All  these  prove  invaluable 
in  teaching  agricultural  practices  and  for  activities 
concerned  with  learning  about  nature. 

Baths  are  provided  because  the  rural  Mexican  school 
emphasizes  habits  of  cleanliness.     It  must  teach  the  children 
to  bathe,  and  what  isn't  done  at  home  must  become  a  habit  at 
school.     For  this  reason  a  pair  of  baths  are  often  built  at  the 
school,  and  are  always  kept  very  clean.     At  the  primary  school 
at  Ghiconautla,  State  of  Mexico,  the  citizens  are  in  the 
process  of  digging  a  well-hole  for  an  electric  pump  (to  be 
supplied  by  the  governor  of  Mexico)  v/hich  will  supply  water 
for  their  two  shiny  new  shower-baths,  already  installed. 

The  consumers'  cooperative  is  administered  by  the 
teachers  and  often  functions  in  a  little  house  built  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher  especially  for  this  purpose.  Besides 
benefitting  the  community  by  protecting  it  from  the  exploitatior 
of  unscrupulous  merchants,  it  educates  the  people  in 
cooperativism.     Sometimes  the  cooperative,  besides  selling 
goods,  operates  a  mill  to  grind  corn  and  rice.     V/ith  the  modest 
sum  brought  in  by  this,  one  community  bought  a  dynamo  with  • 
which  it  supplies  electric  light  to  the  town  free  of  charge. 

The  athletic  field  is  one  of  the  indispensable  annexes  of 
the  rural  school.    Most  important  are  the  basket-ball  courts, 
which  in  many  cases  consist  only  of  the  two  hoops  and  the  ball. 
In  Ixmiquilpan  we  watched  the  young  men  of  the  village  practis- 
ing in  the  early  twilight  on  just  such  a  court.     At  all  other 
times,  we. -were  informed,  their  ball  is  carefully  guarded  by  the 
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mayor.     The  Mexican  school  is  coming  to  give  to  sports  and 
physical  education  the  importance  it  deserves.     It  uses  sports 
not  only  to  aid  physical  development,  but  as  a  means  to 
establish  contacts  betv/een  communities  as  well. 

The  children  in  these  rural  schools  are  active,  wide- 
awake, though  shy,  and  very  courteous.    Although  obviously  very 
poor,  half -dressed ,  small  and  under-nourished,  they  seem  happy 
and  eager. 

Upon  reflection  the  thing  that  impressed  me  most  about 
these  rural  schools  was  the  faith  in  education  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  local  citizens,  teachers,  and 
pupils.     The  school  committee  members  whom  I  met  were  sincere, 
intelligent  m.en  who  were  proud  of  what  their  school  had 
accomplished  and  were  anxious  to  follow  suggestions  for  its 
improvement.     Even  the  older  children  seem  to  have  that  same 
faith  in  what  the  school  can  give  them,  for  some  of  the  older 
boys  whom  vie  questioned  told  us  that  although  they  could 
earn  more  money  working  all  day  in  the  fields  instead  of  only  a 
part  of  the  day  as  they  were  doing,  and  although  at  the  school 
they  had  to  work  for  nothing,  they  still  thought  that  education 
was  worthwhile. 

Allied  to  this  faith  in  education  is  the  unity  of  the 
school  and  the  community.     The  townspeople  point  with  pride  to 
"our"  school,  and  maintain  a  keen  interest  in  all  its  activities 

One  cannot  help  but  notice  how  the  school  is  used  as  an 
agent  of  political  indoctrination.     Pictures,  posters,  and 
textbooks  all  emphasize  the  revolutionary  ideals.     In  every 


phase  of  their  work  pupils  are  taught  the  advantages  of 
socialism.     This  is,  of  course,  less  true  than  formerly  when 
Cardenas  was  president,  but  it  is  still  apparent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  freedom  of  the  teacher 
to  teach  as  he  likes  and  within  certain  limits  whatever  he 
thinks  most  useful  is  also  to  be  observed.     Unlike  the  strict 
pattern  which  the  majority  of  American  teachers  must  follow  in 
instructing  their  pupils  in  the  traditional  school  subjects, 
these  teachers  may  do  whatever  they  believe  will  be  of  most 
benefit  to  the  community. 

All  in  all,  the  way  in  which  the  rural  school  is  accom- 
plishing so  much  v/ith  so  little  is  very  impressive.  The 
efficiency  of  the  rural  school  is  judged  by  the  way^is 
transforming  the  life  of  the  people,  rather  than  by  the  kind  of 
academic  knowledge  acquired  there.     There  may  be  other  ways  of 
judging  the  work  of  these  schools,  but  they  cannot  be  used  while 
the  life  of  rural    Mexico  remains  so  backward. 


II.     PROBLKMS  FACING  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


Many  are  the  problems  which  confront  the  rural  school 
and  the  rural  teacher.    Many  are  important,  but  in  every 
community  there  are  a  few  more  vital  than  the  rest.  The 
teacher  must  decide  which  evils  are  to  be  attacked  first.  It 
may  be  land  poverty,  it  may  be  sanitation,  it  may  be  alcoholism  . 
It  would  seem  to  us  that  none  of  these  comes  within  the  scope  o:  * 
a  school's  activities,  but  in  rural  Mexico  is  almost  the  only 
agency  that  initiates  reforms  in  any  field.     Whatever  the 
problem  is,  the  teacher  must  map  a  careful,  comprehensive 
campaign  against  it  and  enlist  every  aid  possible  in  the 
community  and  in  the  government.     Only  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  whole  community  under  the  intelligent  guidance  of  the 
teacher  can  the  desired  results  be  obtained. 

a.    Rural  Economy 

Often  one  of  the  first  problems  of  the  rural  school  is 
to  improve  rural  economy.     As  a  rule,  agriculture  in  rural 
Mexico  has  not  passed  beyond  the  manual  stage.    Machinery  and 
modern  implements  have  reached  very  few  regions  of  the  country. 
Even  mules  are  scarce,  to  say  nothing  of  horses.  Primitive 
tools  such  as  the  Egyptian  plow  just  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
earth  without  breaking  it.     It  is  obvious  that  these  stone  tools , 
with  only  an  occasional  bit  of  steel  on  them,  will  not  have  good 
results.    Moreover,  tradition  is  so  strong  that  the  farmers  kee^ 
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sowing  the  same  seeds  and  cultivating  the  land  in  the  same 
nanner  as  their  forefathers.     Corn  may  not  grow  more  than  two 
Teet  high  and  may  produce  ears  only  three  inches  long,  but  the 
peasant  continues  to  raise  corn  in  the  same  place  year  after  year 
dotation  of  crops  and  other  new  methods  of  farming  are  entirely 
unknown  to  them^  and  as  a  result  the  yields  are  poor. 

'"/hen  his  crops  are  harvested,  the  farmer  sells  them  at 
idiculously  low  prices  to  travelling  buyers.     He  cannot  store 
lis  crops  for  long  because  beans  and  corn,  for  example,  mold 
l«tckly.     So  he  sells  his  crops  in  bulk  and  later  he  buys  these 
same  products  back  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  per 
jent  increase  in  price.     Such  agricultural  products  as  cotton, 
obacco,   sugar  cane,  etc.,  that  the  farmer  does  not  consume 
lirectly  are  sold  as  raw  products  to  agents  of  city  factories 
^ho  industrialize  them,  since  the  farmer  lacks  the  m^eans  and 
knowledge  to  carry  out  this  process  himself. 

To  supplement  the  products  of  the  earth  the  farmer  has 
ittle.     There  are  a  few  domestic  animals        chickens,  turkeys, 
md  pigs  --  but  these  are  small  and  lean  as  a  result  of  foraging 
or  themselves,  and  so  their  help  to  the  farmer  is  slight.  A 
^ood  chicken  in  rural  Mexico  lays  fourteen  eggs  a  year,  for 
dxample,  while  the  average  in  the  United  States  is  over  one 
hundred  eggs  for  each  chicken.     Industrial  exploitation  of 
omestic  animals  is  yet  more  undeveloped  for  the  reasons  already, 
tated  and  because  the  rural  people  are  not  yet  industrial 
producers,  but  simply  primitive  farmers. 

Nor  does  the  rural  farmer  have  many  little  trades  to 


which  he  can  turn  in  his  spare  time  and  thus  bring  a  few  more 
pennies  into  the  family  coffer.     A  few  natural  resources  v/hich 
require  little  capital  for  exploitation  are  beginning  to  be 
used  timidly.     But  on  the  whole  there  is  as  yet  no  form  of  rural 
industry,  even  in  its  most  rudimentary  form. 

Because  the  cultural  and  social  life  of  humanity  rests  on 
an  economic  basis,  it  is  clearly  understood  that  education  should 
emphasize  principally  the  economic  liberation  of  the  masses. 
Therefore  the  rural  teacher  might  set  up  the  following  aims: 

1.  To  make  it  possible  for  each  .1ef e  de  f amilia  to 
obtain  more  land. 

2.  To  organize  the  people  in  favor  of  better  wages  and 
shorter  hours. 

3.  To  fight  to  obtain  cooperative  v/ork,  rural  credit,  et(j 

4.  To  teach  the  farmers  to  use  modern  tools  and  methods. 

5.  To  try  to  introduce  other  profitable  rural  trades  so 
that  the  farm.ers  will  have  work  during  periods  of  enforced 
idleness.     These  may  be  small  industries  or  other  crops. 

6.  To  organize  home  industries  so  that  products  may  be 
sold  collectively  for  greater  profit, 

7.  To  utilize  the  natural  resources  to  greatest 
advantage . 

8.  To  promote  such  small  trades  as  carpentry,  forging, 
etc,  which  are  not  usually  practised  in  rural  communities. 

(Although  the  greater  part  of  this  burden  should  be  shouldered  by 

the  government,  it  is  clear  that  if  progress  is  to  be  made,  the 

rural  school  must  assume  most  of  the  initiative  and  responsibilill|y , 


S  In  this  respect  ^he  international  situation  is  proving 
lelpful.     AJonjoli  oil .-^a"  small  bean  raised  in  rural  Mexico,  is 
low  being  used  instead  of  lard  in  all  Mexican  homes.  Another 
Dil-producing  plant  now  being  planted  in  rural  areas  is  called 
Lhe  higuerilla. 
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b.     Rural  Plomes 

A  brief  picture  of  the  average  rural  home  will  help  to 
give  the  reader  a  picture  of  the  environment  out  of  which  the 
students  in  rural  schools  come,  and  the  problems  facing  the  rural 
teacher  in  trying  to  improve  this  environment. 

The  average  cost  of  a  house  in  rural  Mexico  is  fifty-four 
pesos  (about  eleven  dollars  in  American  money)  and  the  most  that 
can  be  said  about  them  is  that  they  are  better  than  tents.  They 
are  made  of  materials  easily  available  in  the  neighborhood  -- 
pebbles,  stones,  grass,  mud,  canes,  palms,  and  adobe.     The  roofs, 
ill  of  which  have  a  great  slant  to  ward  off  the  rain,  are  usually 
Qade  of  leaves,  palms,  or  straw.     A  few  are  made  of  tile. 

G-enerally  these  houses  are  made  up  of  only  one  room, 
sometimes  two  or  three.     They  rarely  have  windows.     They  are 
rery  poorly  ventilated  and  very  dirty.     The  ground  forms  the 
>nly  floor.     There  is  generally  a  fireplace  in  the  center  of  the 
'com,  but  there  is  no  chimney.     Since  the  fuel  is  wood,  the 
louse  is  full  of  smoke  whenever  the  fire  is  lighted. 

Fifty-six  pesos  is  the  usual  cost  of  the  furniture  in 
ihese  homes,  according  to  Alfonso  Fabila's  Rural  Habitations  in 
lexico,  and  eighteen  pesos  the  usual  amount  spent  for  utensils. 
*rofessor  Ramirez  thinks  this  estimate  is  a  bit  high,  but  in  any 
ivent  the  furnishings  cost  little.     There  is  generally  not  a  bed, 
hair,  or  table  in  the  house,  although  the  first  thing  a  peasant 
Duys  when  he  has  amassed  a  little  money  after  several  good  years 
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is  a  bed.     In  a  corner  of  the  room  there  is  usually  a  large  pot 
of  v/ater,   in  another  corner  tv;o  or  three  fiber  carpets  rolled  up 
Unrolled,  these  serve  as  beds.     Near  the  fireplace  is  another 
little  carpet  where  the  woman  grinds  maize  and  makes  tortillas. 

Very  often  the  domestic  animals  live  in  the  house  with 
the  people.     Children  are  wont  to  crawl  around  the  floor  with 
the  chickens,  and  when  the  children  are  fed,  the  chickens  feed 
from  the  child's  face.     Sometimes  the  peasants  do  not  even  have 
plates.     They  may  make  beautiful  earthenware,  but  this  is  only 
to  sell  to  outsiders. 

In  many  hom.es  there  is  a  patio  in  back  of  the  house.  In 
the  middle  is  an  open  well  which  humans  and  animals  use  in 
comm.on.     Often  the  country  people  pile  their  garbage  in  one 
corner  of  this  patio  and  in  time  this  refuse  filters  into  the 
well  too. 

This  picture  of  the  rural  home  is  not  very  pretty.  Yet 
it  shows  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  stress  the  rural 
schools  place  on  such  luxury  lessons  as  reading  and  writing. 
It  is  far  more  important  to  teach  these  people  to  live  like 
humans,  not  like  animals. 

c.  Health 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  low  standards  of  economic  life 
in  rural  Mexico  should  have  serious  consec^ences  in  the  physical 
and  mental  welfare  of  the  masses.    We  have  already  seen  that 
there  are  some  71,859  communities  v/ith  less  than  25CC  inhabi- 
tants in  each.     It  is  almost  incomprehensible  to  us  that  in  all 
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those  communities  there  are  no  doctors,  no  nurses,  no  midwives, 
no  drugstores.     There  are  only  curanderos,  witches  almost,  who 
kill  as  many  as  they  cure.     Needless  to  say,  the  farther  village! 
are  from  the  larger  centers  of  population,  the  worse  conditions 
become. 

The  lack  of  medical  services  and  sanitary  facilities  is 
distressing.     The  ignorance  of  the  people  in  regard  to  health 
and  medical  care  is  even  more  distressing.     As  we  have  seen,  the 
rural  Mexican  family  commonly  lives  in  a  one-room  house, 
together  with  the  chickens,  pigs,  and  other  live-stock.  Houses 
are  generally  built  against  each  other  to  save  materials.  There 
Ls  no  modern  plumbing.     The  water  is  often  contaminated.  In 
llnenecuilco ,  State  of  Morelos,  the  drinking  water  came,  until 
recently,  from  irrigation  ditches  --  a  water  supply  seriously 
jontaminated  with  the  sewage  and  refuse  of  the  hospitals  and 
townspeople  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Guautla.     The  government 
/as  stimulated  by  the  Cultural  Mission  in  the  district  to  install! 
a,  pipe-line  to  bring  drinking  water  to  Anenecuilco.  Another 
Instance  of  this  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  a  valley  on  the  road 
jO  Pachuca.     Since  there  is  no  v/ater  in  that  pueblo  for  many 
lonths  in  the  year,  the  villagers  dig  a  big  hole  in  the  rainy 
season  in  which  to  store  water  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Here 
:he  pigs,  the  cattle,  and  the  people  all  come  to  drink.  This 
loes  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  people  are  indifferent  to 
the  problem,  but  that  they  are  simply  too  poor  to  build  a  well, 
jack  of  refrigeration  and  unsanitary  open  markets  in  these  little 
?ural  communities  are  not  conducive  to  the.  nnrest  fnnd  either. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  disease  abounds  in  these  areas. 

Several  illnesses  flourish  in  the  rural  districts.  One 

of  the  most  dangerous  of  these  is  smallpox.     In  villages  where 

no  preventive  measures  are  taken  one  or  more  out  of  each  ten 

persons  dies  in  each  plague.     Malaria,  typhoid,  and  paratyphoid 

also  are  prevalent.     In  the  cold  regions  typhus  --  chronic,  not 

epidemic        creates  a  constant  problem.     Since  it  is  transmitted 

by  lice,  it  is  necessary  only  to  control  the  dirt  in  order  to 

be  rid  of  this  diseae,  yet  in  many  regions  there  is  often  no 

water  to  drink,  much  less  to  wash  in.     Skin  diseases,  especially 

pellagra,  result  from,  the  unbalanced  diet  of  the  peasants.  Only 

once  a  year,  at  Easter,  do  these  people  eat  meat.     At  all  other 

times  their  diet  consists  only  of  corn  and  beans.     Lucky  are 

they  who  have  chili  too,  for  this  prevents  pellagra. 

The  following  table  speaks  for  itself  in  illustrating  health 
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conditions  as  they  were  in  1931.     (Rate  per  100,000.) 

TABLE  VIII 

DEATH  RATE  FROM  CERTAIN  II-IFEGTO-GONTAG-IOUS  DISEASES 

Disease                                     Mexico                      United  States 

\lalaria                                      157.1  2.1 
lifho oping  Cough                            96.1  3,9 
Dysentery                                      77,4  2.0 
Smallpox                                      73.1  0.1 
Measles                                        64.5  3.0 
Influenza                                    46.6  .  26.5 
Typhoid                                        31.1  4.5 
Diphtheria                                     6.1  4.8 
Typhus                                          6.1  '0.0 

9  G-eorge  Sanchez,  Mexico  a  Revolutix^n  by  Education  (New 
fork:     The  Viking  Press,  1935),  p. 29. 
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Exceedingly  primitive  birth  methods  are  still  used  in  many- 
rural  areas.     One  of  the  least  crude  of  these  is  to  hang  women 
up  by  their  arm.s  to  deliver  their  babies.     It  is,  therefore, 
surprising  that  the  mortality  rates  are  not  higher  than  are 
shown  by  the  following  figures. 

TABLE  IX 


MORTALITY  IN  FEW- BORN  CHILDREN 

1922-1926  203  deaths  per  1000  births 

1926-1931  167  deaths  per  1000  births 

1932-1936  148  deaths  per  1000  births 


These  figures  are  given  by  the  Board  of  Health  and 
include  cities  as  well  as  rural  areas.    Moreover,  it  is 
impossible  to  collect  accurate  data  on  rural  areas,  and  if  the 
true  figures  v/ere  known,  the  rate  would  undoubtedly  be  much 
higher.    At  any  rate,  the  infant  mortality  ratio  is  admittedly 
higher  than  China's  even. 

The  general  mortality  rate  for  all  Mexico  from  I90O  to 
1938  is  given  in  Table  X. 

TABLE  X 
GEi\TERAL  MORTALITY  RATES 


1900 
1910 
1929 
1934 
1938 


33.6  per  1000 
33.2  " 
26.8  " 
22.5  " 
22.4     "  " 


Thus  we  can  see  that  the  progress  in  health  goes  slowly. 


There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this  --  poverty  and  ignorance. 
The  government  is  today  v/aj-^ing  an  extensive  campaign  against 
disease.     The  Board  of  Health  is  unable  to  send  agents  to  each 
of  the  71,000  communities,  but  it  is  forming  health  stations 
throughout  the  country. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  created  at  the 
Institute  Folittcnico  in  Mexico  City  an  Sscuela  de  Medicos 
Rurales .  which  was  to  produce,  not  specialists,  but  good 
country  doctors.     The  government  wanted  people  with  some 
medical  knowledge,  8.nd  since  regular  doctors  would  not  go  to 
rural  areas,  this  seemed  to  be  a  possible  solution.  Hov/ever, 
the  regular  medical  schools,  especially  the  one  at  the 
Universidad  Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico ,  rebelled,  of  course, 
and  said  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  standards  of  the  medical 
profession  it  was  necessary  that  all  doctors  should  be  fully 
prepared. 

Then  the  Universidad  Nacional  itself  made  a  ruling  that 
all  m.edical  students,   just  prior  to  receiving  their  degrees, 
must  give  six  months  of  service  in  rural  areas.     These  student 
doctors  are  called  pasantes  de  medicina  for  each  one  has 
several  com.munities  in  his  care.     These  students  have  helped 
ly-te  a  little,  not  only  in  actual  care  of  the  sick,  but  also  in 
relaying  to  the  authorities  pictures  of  the  real  conditions  in 
rural  Mexico.     They  may  have  to  use  interpreters  'among  m.any  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  but  they  gather  invaluable  information  on 
conditions,  v/hich  they  make  available  in  their  theses.  The 
story-book  ending  to  this  tale  should  be  that,  having  seen  the 
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desperate  need  for  doctors  in  the  regions  far  from  the  cities, 
these  students  would  feel  a  missionary  desire  to  serve  there. 
From  conversations  with  several  students  just  returned  from 
their  period  of  service,  however,  I  could  not  discern  any  such 
feeling.     Thus  Mexico  still  faces  a  most  perplexing  problem. 

If  the  masses  lack  knowledge  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
sanitation  and  of  the  prevention  of  disease,   it  is  because 
their  education  has  been  neglected.     A  new  educational  system  Is 
now  seeking  to  remedy  this  situation,  but  with  only  some  12,000 
rural  schools  for  71,000  communities,  there  are  still  great 
masses  of  the  people  v/ho  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  health 
instruction,     Eut  the  rural  teachers  that  there  are,  are  doing 
much  to  spread  such  knowledge.     Among  their  duties  are: 

1.  To  organize  the  school  so  that  it  is  the  central 
health  agency. 

2.  To  promote  the  building  and  equipping  of  a  maternity 
room,  a  drug  store,  and  a  sort  of  hospital. 

3.  To  initiate  health  campaigns  among  the  whole 
community,  emphasizing  first,  cleanliness;  second,  control 
of  flies  (for  flies  spread  more  disease  than  water.) 

4.  To  initiate  campaigns  against  alcohol. 

5.  To  initiate  campaigns  against  child  marriages.  This 
is  not  a  sexual  problem,  but  just  an  old  custom  of  rural 
Mexico  whereby  children  are  engaged  at  the  age  of  eight  and 
married  at  twelve  or  thirteen. 

6.  To  educate  mothers  in  the  way  they  should  care  for 
,  their  children. 

7.  To  give  first  aid  to  the  injured.  All  rural  teachers 
must  have  on  hand  a  first-aid  kit  which  contains  all  the 
basic  drugs  and  utensils  needed  for  care  of  the  ordinary 
ailments  found  in  the  community.  The  teacher  must  also  giv 
injections  against  infection. 

8.  To  teach  members  of  the  community  to  care  for  the 
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sick  and  the  wounded. 

9.     To  visit  the  sick  and  give  consolation  as  well  as 
advice . 

Thus  the  rural  school  tries  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  health. 

d.  Alcoholism 

The  problem  of  alcoholism  in  Mexico  is  as  old  as  Mexico 
itself.     Before  the  Spaniards  came,  the  Indians  drank  that  f ier r 
white  juice  of  the  maguey  seed        pulque.     Nor  can  they  be 
censored  too  much  for  their  frequent  periods  of  drunkenness, 
for  it  has  been  scientifically  proved  that  pulque  supplies  some 
food  element  needed  by  the  Indian.     V/ith  his  diet  of  corn  alone 
he  would  become  sick  if  it  v/ere  not  for  pulque.  When  the 
Spaniards  came,  they  introduced  other  kinds  of  cheap  alcohol  — 
tequila,  mescal,  and  whiskey        for  they  knew  that  the  Indian 
would  work  for  less  if  he  were  drunk. 

In  1929  a  survey  was  made  of  the  state  of  alcoholism  in 
the  rural  communities  of  Mexico.     It  v;as  discovered  that  in 
Chihuahua,  for  example,  men,  v/omen,  and  children  drank  tesgdino 
a  ten  per  cent  alcohol  drink  made  from  corn.     It  v;as  even  given 
to  babies.     (It  is  no  wonder  that  only  two  out  of  ten  babies 
live  to  grow  up  in  rural  Mexico.)     Drinking  sprees  of  several 
days  were  staged  at  the  slightest  pretext,  and  great  promis- 
cuity made  the  episodes  even  more  disgraceful.     In  Oaxaca  great 
orgies  were  held  also.     Indians  came  to  town  on  market  day  with 
their  hard-earned  pittances  and  got  drunk,  only  to  go  home  agair 
without  money  or  goods.     In  Puebla  religious  observances  were 
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used  as  an  excuse  for  getting  drunk  --  births,  christenings, 
weddings,  deaths,  and  especially  saints'  days.  Educational 
efforts  had  almost  no  effect,  for  the  authorities  got  rich  on 
the  sale  of  liquor.     In  Veracruz  teachers  who  taught  the  evils 
of  alcohol  were  annoyed  and  conspired  against.     The  liquor 
traffic  organized  in  Chiapas  v/as  merely  "over-looked"  by  the 
authorities . 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  a  campaign  was  started  through| 
the  schools  to  teach  the  people  the  evils  of  alcohol.  Little 
assemblies  were  held  before  school  at  which  the  teacher  spoke 
against  alcoholism.     In  reading  class  the  pupils  read  articles 
against  alcoholism,     '^fhen  the  students  v/ere  assigned  oral  or 
written  compositions,  the  subject  v;as  some  phase  of  alcoholism. 
In  art  courses  posters  were  made  on  the  same  subject  and  later 
posted  in  public  places.     The  effect  of  liquor  on  the  different 
organs  was  taken  up  in  hygiene  classes.     In  arithmetic  classes 
they  dealt  with  statistics  on  alcoholism. 

In  October,  1929,  the  president  of  Mexico  made  a  great 
appeal  to  the  children  to  help  him  in  the  campaign  against 
alcohol.     He  asked  that  on  November  20,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Revolution,  the  school  children  m.ake  a  great  demonstration 
condemning  alcohol.     So  the  children  made  large  posters  v;hich 
could  be  carried  on  poles  by  two  children.     They  made  little 
drav/ings  to  be  put  in  the  public  square.     They  memorized 
pledges  that  they  would  never  drink  alcohol.     There  are  always 
people  in  any  community  who  can  compose  songs,  so  songs  against 
alcohol  were  somposed,  and  these  were  learned  by  the  children 
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Each  community  devised  novel  v/ays  to  promote  the  campaign.  In 
Baja  California  all  the  children  wore  buttons  reading,  "Don't 
drink,  Baddy."    On  November  20  a  great  parade  was  held  in 
every  village,  and  school  children  and  townspeople  marched  up 
and  down  proclaiming  the  evils  of  alcohol. 

Among  the  adults,  too,  the  school  attempted  to  spread 
its  anti-alcohol  propaganda.     Since  it  is  so  difficult  and  so 
expensive  to  get  newspapers  in  rural  areas,  and  since  many  of 
the  adults  cannot  read,  it  is  often  the  custom  for  the  teacher 
to  meet  the  tovmspeople  every  Sunday  morning  and  tell  them  the 
news  of  the  week.     During  this  campaign  each  resum^e  of  world 
news  was  followed  by  a  lecture  on  alcohol. 

In  every  community  anti-alcohol  committees  v;ere  formed 
(chiefly  of  mothers)  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  First 
they  attempted  to  make  the  authorities  get  rid  of  "cafes",  usin^ 
legal  means  v/henever  possible.     Then  they  ferreted  out  the 
hidden  bars.     Lax  authorities  were  reported  to  higher  officials. 
The  priests  v/ere  recruited  to  preach  against  alcohol,  and  since 
these  people  are  v/ont  to  be  so  fanatical,  they  felt  that  G-od  had 
spoken. 

So  far  all  efforts  in  this  campaign  had  been  negative. 
But  the  teachers  realized  that  something  positive  v/ould  have  to 
be  offered  to  the  peasants  to  keep  them  from  turning  to  alcohol 
as  the  only  solace  in  their  dreary  lives. 

Teachers  organized  groups  to  build  open-air  theatres  if 
there  was  no  room  at  the  school.     Here  groups  of  school  children 
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their  ov/n  little  shows  based  on  the  social  themes  of  their 
everyday  life.     The  little  theatre  proved  to  be  very  influentia 

Another  raeans  devised  by  the  teacher  to  keep  the  peasant 
from  the  saloons  was  organized  sports,  especially  basketball, 
Discussin.s  this  topic,  a  rural  teacher  said,   "On  Saturday 
afternoons  and  especially  Sunday  mornings,  I  try  to  organize 
athletic  events  for  the  young  people  and  adults  of  my 
community.     Sometimes  v/e  play  against  the  teams  of  the  neighbor 
ing  towns,  and  then  the  games  are  most  exciting.     Instead  of 
going  to  the  saloon,  the  men  attend  games  regularly  until  they 
finally  abandon  their  drinking  habits." 

On  saints'  days  and  at  other  festivals  when  the 
villagers  used  to  spend  all  their  money  getting  drunk,  the 
teacher  arranged  programs  and  festivals  v/ith  singing  and 
dancing  for  the  whole  day.     Peasants  were  urged  to  spend  their 
holiday  m.oney  for  things  for  the  home. 

As  time  passed,  the  campaign  of  course  dwindled.     It  has 
not  nov/  the  same  force  that  it  had  at  the  beginning.  The 
children  probably  got  extremely  bored  with  the  eternal  theme, 
so  that  presently  the  usual  subjects  v/ere  taken  up  again.  The 
presidents  did  not  speak  to  the  people  again.     But  the  rural 
teachers  have  continued  to  do  their  best  to  reduce  alcoholism, 
one  of  the  m.ost  terrible  enemies  of  the  rural  class. 

L. 
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e.     The  Position  of  -fomen 

Still  another  problem  with  which  the  rural  teacher 
should  deal  is  the  improvement  of  woman's  place  in  Mexican  rura! . 
society.     In  few  countries  is  her  lot  harder  and  her  position 
lovier . 

Up  before  davm,  she  lights  the  fire  and  grinds  the  corn 
to  make  the  tortillas  for  breakfast.     Then  she  grinds  the  corn 
for  lunch,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  corn  for  supper.  Since 
there  is  no  table,  she  has  to  kneel  to  grind  the  corn,  a 
humiliating  posture  that  she  is  forced  to  assume  for  the 
greater  part  of  each  day.     Besides  the  grinding  and  cooking  and 
such  other  housework  as  is  done,  the  v/oman  must  go  out  into  the 
woods  and  gather  fuel.     If  there  is  no  well  (and  there  seldom 
is),  she  has  to  fetch  the  water,  sometimes  for  two  or  three 
kilometers.     She  has  to  take  care  of  the  domestic  animals. 
Besides  washing  the  clothes,  she  has  to  make  them  for  the  v/hole 
family.     Sole  care  of  the  children  falls  on  her  shoulders,  of 
course.     In  her  spare  time  she  makes  things  to  sell  and  bring 
in  a  little  extra  money.     Hats,  baskets,  and  all  other  hom.e-made 
products  of  this  kind  are  made  by  the  women. 

Besides  all  this  v/ork,   she  is  treated  like  a  slave.  Her 
husband  considers  himself  superior  to  her  and  orders  her  about 
v/ithout  ever  asking  her  opinion,     '^/hen  the  family  goes  to 
market,  the  husband  is  wont  to  ride  v;hile  his  wife  walks  behind, 
generally  carrying  a  child  on  her  back.     Since  the  Church 


forbids  divorce,  the  woman  has  no  choice  but  to  obey.  Yet 
there  are  no  more  faithful  wives  in  the  world. 

The  rural  teacher  must  tread  v:arily  in  suggesting 
improvements  in  the  woman's  lot,  for  the  peasants  are  very 
jealous  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home.     However,  such  things  as 
a  grinding  machine  for  the  corn  and  tables  to  v/ork  on  may  pave 
the  way  for  later  suggestions  that  the  home  might  be  improved 
if  father  and  the  children  were  to  help  mother.     Since  there  is 
no  opposition  to  co-education  in  rural  areas,  a  new  respect  for 
women's  intelligence  will  probably  result  gradually.    All  such 
attitudes  must  be  fostered  by  the  school,  hov;ever. 

f.     Other  Problems 

This  study  does  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  problems 
facing  the  rural  school  in  Mexico.     Only  the  most  pressing 
problems  have  been  taken  up  in  any  detail.     After  these  are 
overcome  to  some  extent,  then  greater  stress  may  be  laid  on  the 
others . 

Among  the  problems  of  lesser  importance  is  illiteracy. 
Officials  claim,  only  45  per  cent  of  the  population  is  now 
illiterate;  other  estimates  say  50  per  cent.     The  educational 
strides  of  the  past  few  years  are  constantly  cutting  the  figure 
dov/n,  however. 

Another  problem,  is  the  Mexicanization  of  the  different 
racial  groups.     This  means,  first  of  all,  the  adoption  of  the 
national  language,  Spanish,  by  all  the  citizens  of  the  country. 
It  means  fostering  native  arts  and  crafts,  rather  than  imitation 
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of  foreign  models.  It  means  gradual  ethnic,  psychologic,  and 
economic  equalization. 

Another  problem,  closely  allied  to  the  last,  is  the 
indoctrination  of  national  Ideals.     Article  I  of  Cardenas' 
amendment  to  educational  Article  III  of  the  Constitution  of 
1917  frankly  declares:     "  The  State  resumes  the  right  to 
formation  and  direction  of  the  national  conscience,  preparing 
the  new  generation  to  continue  the  program  of  social  reforms 
in  conformity  with  the  Socialist  ideology  that  desires  a 
community  without  classes .  ""^"^ 

See  Appendix  for  the  1934  version  of  Article  III  of 
the  1917  Constitution. 


CHAPTER  V 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  IK  RURAL  AREAS 


Higher  education  may  be  obtained  in  rural  areas  of 
Mexico  at  one  of  three  types  of  schools.     The  first  is  the 
rural  normal  school,  which  gives  a  practical  four-year  course 
for  prospective  teachers  of  rural  schools.     The  second  is  the 
agricultural  school,  which  offers  three-year  courses  at  the 
primary  or  intermediate  level.     The  rural  regional  school  is 
the  third  choice  of  the  rural  student  for  education  beyond  the 
primary  grades.     This  is  a  combination  normal  and  agricultural 
school,  whose  students  specialize  in  the  needs  of  the 
particular  region  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 


V»Tien  the  rural  education  program  began  in  Mexico  around 
1922,  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  great  lack  of  adequately 
prepared  teachers.     Cultural  Missions  endeavored  to  train 
teachers  in  service,  and  in  so  far  as  they  went,  they  did  a 
good  job.     However,  there  was  a  definite  need  for  permanent 
institutions  to  train  rural  teachers.     As  early  as  the  m.iddle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  practically  every  capital  city  and  large 
center  of  population  had  a  primary  normal  school.     These  suppl j e^  I 
only  urban  teachers,  however,  who  by  the  nature  of  their  back- 
ground and  training  were  not  fitted  to  teach  in  rural  schools. 
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RURAL  NCRiMAL  SCHOOLS 
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It  was  evident  that  a  nev/  kind  of  training  school  must  be 
developed. 

From  1922  on  rural  normal  schools  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  preparing  the  children  of  peasants  for  teaching  positions 
among  the  peasants  were  established  in  the  various  states  of 
Mexico.     Today  there  are  eighteen  such  schools. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  these  rural  normal  schools  may  be 
said  to  be  the  grounding  of  prospective  teachers  in  the  most 
practical  methods  of  solving  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  rural  Mexico  through  the  influence  of  the  village  school. 
While  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  proficient  in 
academic  fields,  it  is  still  mora  important  that  he  be  prepared 
to  become  a  leader  in  the  social  and  economic  practices  of  the 
village  in  v/hich  he  is  to  work. 

These  schools  are  organized  as  rural  communities  in 
themselves,  with  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  neighboring 
villages,   so  that  the  agricultural  practices,  living  conditions j 
and  the  general  environment  of  the  school  may  enable  the 
students  to  carry  on  practices  v/hich  are  not  foreign  to  the 
communities  among  vv'hich  they  are  to  teach, 
q  Students  who  have  had  a  superior-primary  (sixth  grade)  educatior 
are  accepted  in  the  rural  normal  schools.     Since  many  schools  ir 
rural  areas  have  only  four  grades,  there  may  be  a  preparatory 
school  in  connection  with  the  normal  school,  which  gives  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  work  (usually  in  one  year)  to  qualifying 
students.     This  preparatory  grade  will  disappear  when  all  rural 
^  schools  have  six  grades. 


These  schools  are  boarding  schools  and  pupils  receive 
free  their  room,  board,  clothing,  and  instruction.     They  are 
co-educational  for  the  first  three  years,  but  in  the  last  year 
the  men  and  women  occupy  different  buildings.     The  management 
of  the  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  the  students.     The  student 
body  divides  itself  into  commissions  for  tasks  ranging  from  the 
preparation  of  meals  to  the  administration  of  co-operative 
marketing  organizations  and  school  government. 

The  building  in  which  the  rural  normal  school  is  housed 
may  be  an  abandoned  church  or  convent  or  some  ruined  hacienda 
that  has  been  restored  by  the  pupils  themselves.     There  is 
always  a  primary  school  near  each  normal  school  which  serves  as 
the  observation  and  practice  school  for  the  future  teachers. 

The  faculty  of  the  rural  normal  school  is  made  up  of: 

A  director,  v/ho  is  also  in  charge  of  some  professional 
courses 

A  woman  in  charge  of  domestic  economy  of  the  boarding 
school 

A  physician 

An  agriculture  teacher 

A  teacher  of  education  courses 

Three  instructors  of  general  subjects 

Three  shop  teachers 

A  physical  education  director 

Various  clerical  assistants 

The  curriculum  includes: 

Agricultural  Practices 
Arithmetic  and  G-eometry 
Art 

Domestic  Science 
Educational  Psychology 
Literature 
Music 

tiational  Language  (Spanish) 
Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 
Physical  Education 


Physics  and  Chemistry 
Physiology  and.  Hygiene 
Principles  of  Education 
Regional  Indian  Language 
Rural  School  Administration 
Rural  School  Organization 
Social  Sciences 
Techniques  of  Teaching 
Trades  and  Industries 

The  course  is  four  years  in  length.     In  the  first  two 
years  the  three  principal  subjects  are  (1)  agriculture, 
(2)  animal  husbandry,  and  (3)  rural  industries.     For  men  the 
latter  includes  carpentry,  forging,  etc.     For  women  these  are 
substituted  by  cooking,  sewing,  and  any  special  industry 
practised  in  the  neighborhood,   such  as  knitting  or  embroidery. 
The  students  also  go  on  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  etc.,  but  the  other  three  courses  are 
emphasized.     Pupils  may  leave  after  the  first  two  years  and 
become  semi-experts  in  agriculture.     Those  who  remain  must 
give  promise  of  becoming  good  teachers.     During  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course  the  emphasis  is  on  teaching  practices. 
Upon  graduation  the  Board  of  Education  grants  the  students 
teaching  certificates  for  rural  schools. 

VThen  these  teachers  begin  their  work,  they  receive  a 
salary  of  eighty  pesos  a  month.    After  a  few  years  this  may  be 
increased  to  ninety  pesos.     The  highest  salary  that  teachers 
can  hope  to  get  is  one  hundred  pesos  a  month.     Every  year  that 
the  teacher  continues  to  teach,  the  govermient  gives  him  ten 
cents  a  day.     Table  XI  shows  hov/  this  v/orks.     Life  is  by  no 
means  as  expensive  in  rural  areas  as  in  urban,  but  the  teacher 
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usually  needs  other  sources  of  income  besides  his  salary.  Often 
the  people  of  the  community  set  aside  a  plot  of  land  which  is 
worked  in  common  for  the  teacher's  benefit.     If  the  teacher  is 
well  liked  in  the  community,  the  peasants  will  often  send  in 
corn,  eggs,  etc.,  all  of  which  aid  the  teacher  in  stretching  hi 
meagre  pay. 

TABLE  XI 


RATE  OF  PAY  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS 

One  year  ....  80  pesos  a  month  plus  10^  a  day 
Two  years  ...  80  pesos  a  month  plus  20^  a  day 
Three  years     .   .  80  pesos  a  month  plus  30^  a  day 


II.     AGRICULTURAL  SCfiOCLS 

In  1926-1927  the  Federal  Secretariat  of  Agriculture 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  schools  that  were  devoted 
solely  to  agriculture.     As  there  was  no  satisfactory  precedent 
for  this  type  of  school  in  Mexico,  the  sponsors  turned  to  the 
technical  and  agricultural  coll« 
other  nations  for  their  pattern. 

Since  they  had  adequate  funds  at  their  disposal,  they 
copied  the  American  schools  and  introduced  the  most  modern 
methods  of  agriculture,  pure-bred  animals,  and  complicated  farm 
nachinery.     At  one  stroke  they  sought  to  raise  Mexican  agri- 
culture from  a  medieval  stage  to  the  level  of  the  twentieth 
century.     These  schools  failed  and  failed  miserably.     This  does 
lot  mean  that  Mexico  does  not  need  these  schools,  but  they 
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brought  in  modern  innovations  for  which  Mexico  was  not  ready 
and  v;hich,  in  many  cases,  were  of  no  practical  advantage  to 
Mexican  agriculture.     Pure-bred  chickens,  pigs,  horses,  cows, 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  fell  victims  to  the  rigours 
of  climate  and  the  inroads  of  local  insects  and  diseases. 
Pupils  came  to  these  schools  after  the  fourth  year  of  primary 
school.     They  v/ere  given  excellent  clothes  --  khaki  suits, 
hide  boots,  big  hats,  etc.     As  a  result  these  boys,  formerly 
ragged  barefoot  urchins,  refused  to  spoil  their  handsome 
clothes  by  working  on  the  school  farm.     Moreover,  little 
differentiation  was  made  between  the  agricultural  instruction 
required  by  a  student  from  the  high  barren  wastes  of  northern 
Mexico  and  that  required  by  a  student  who  was  going  to  farm  in 
the  tropical  swamps  of  the  south-east.     It  was  soon  evident 
that  this  school  was  not  suited  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  Mexico, 

In  1932  the  agricultural  schools  were  turned  over  by  the 
Secretariat  of  Agriculture  to  the  Secretariat  of  Education. 
3y  tae.t  time  the  enrollinent  had  decreased  to  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  capacity.     The  Federal  Office  of  Education  thereupon 
began  an  intensive  campaign  to  utilize  these  acquisitions  in 
its  established  educational  progrejn.     The  eight  schools  already 
erected  v/ere  taken  over  by  the  rural  regional  schools. 

Since  1932  sixteen  modest  agricultural  schools  have  been 
established  in  rural  Mexico.     These  schools  give  three-year 
courses  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  and  industries  using 
the  natural  resources  of  the  region.     These  are  v/hat  might  be 
called  primary  agricultural  schools.     Their  function  is  to 
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prepare  practical  farmers  among  the  peasants. 

There  are  also  three  schools  in  Chapinr;o,  Juarez,  and 
Saltillo,  v/hich  might  be  called  medium  type  agricultural  schools 
Form.erly  their  graduates  went  to  work  on  big  haciendas  or 
joined  the  revolutionaries  in  demanding  the  division  of  land, 
etc.     Now  that  they  are  no  longer  dividing  the  land,  they  go 
to  Yucatan  especially,  where  there  is  much  engineering  work  to 
be  done. 

As  yet  there  are  no  higher  agricultural  schools  in 
Mexico,  although  they  are  needed  very  badly. 

III.     RURAL  REHICNAL  SCHCCLS 

The  rure.1  regional  schools  (escuelas  regionales 
(jjampesinas)  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  rural  normal  schools  and  the 
agricultural  schools.     During  the  latter  part  of  1932  it  was 
suggested  that  the  rural  normal  schools  and  the  agricultural 
schools  be  combined  into  regional  rural  schools  which  would 
perform  both  agricultural  and  teacher-tre^ining  functions.  Since 
that  tim.e  most  of  the  agricultural  and  normal  schools  then 
existing  have  been  converted  into  regional  rural  schools.  Before 
3uch  schools  v/ere  set  up,  however,  a  survey  v/as  made  and  the 
schools  were  placed  by  regions.     The  purpose  of  this  was  to 
brain  teachers  for  a  certain  region  only,  so  that  a  teacher 
20uld  not  be  transferred  from  a  corn-raising  section  to  Yucatan, 
for  example,  where  henequin  is  the  sole  product.     Eue  to  bad 
administration  some  of  these  teachers  are  today  being  shifted, 
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but  the  idea  is  to  train  them  thoroughly  in  the  subjects 
needed  in  their  own  locality. 

It  was  ori'^inally  intended  that  the  regional  schools 
should  have  a  four-fold  function: 

1.  Normal  (teacher-training)  instruction 

2.  Agricultural-industrial  education 

3.  Social  and  economic  investigation  and  research 

4.  Social  action  through  a  Cultural  Mission 
Although  the  last  two  phases  are  not  formally  organized,  both 
are  carried  out  in  the  course  of  the  schools'  programs. 

The  rural  regional  schools  are  modelled  closely  after  th^ 
rural  normal  schools.     They  include,  hov/ever,  besides  the 
basic  two-year  agricultural  course  and  the  tv/o-year  course  for 
teachers,  an  advanced  agricultural  school  and  an  advanced 
school  for  rural  industries. 

FIGURE  5 

ORQANIZATICN  OF  THE  RWAL  REGIONAL  SCHOOL 
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The  specialized  courses  in  agriculture  and  in  rural 
industries  vary  in  length,  but  the  graduates  become  real  experts 
in  their  fields.     The  agriculture  specialists  become  organizers 
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of  ejidos,  accountants  in  banks  of  rural  credit,  and  social 
workers  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  rural  hygiene.  The 
regional  school  also  offers  training  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  specialization.     This  includes  a  series  of  brief, 
intensive  courses  on  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  tomatoes,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  etc.     There  are  also 
special  courses  that  emphasize  the  rational  and  scientific 
utilization  of  some  of  the  rural  products  of  the  country.  The 
duration  of  the  course  varies, and  the  pre-requisi te  is  an 
agricultural  training.     There  are  thirty  schools  of  this  type 
nov/,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  their  number. 

Children  of  e.iidatarios  and  children  v/ho  come  from  small 
farms  are  given  preference  in  enrollment.     The  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  for  all  the  necessary  school  costs  of  the  pupils  — 
clothing,  food,   shelter,  medical  attention,  etc.     It  also  pro- 
vides inducements  for  those  who  remain  for  the  full  four  years. 
Upon  graduation  a  student  who  has  majored  in  agriculture  is 
rewarded  by  a  dotacion  —  agricultural  lands  and  the  minimum 
essentials  in  material  equipment.     If  he  is  graduated  in 
education,  he  is  assured  of  a  teaching  position  in  one  of  the 
federal  schools.     The  agricultural  practices  that  are  carried 
on  in  the  school  and  the  small  industries  in  which  the  students 
engage  serve  in  part  to  pay  the  e:x:penses  of  operation  and  create 
funds  which  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  students.  These 
funds  are  distributed  to  the  students  upon  graduation  and 
constitute  a  financial  resource  v/hich  is  to  aid  them^  in  their 
future  work  as  teachers  or  farmers.  


There  are  cooperative  societies  and  commissions  for  every  phase 

of  school  life  in  these  regional  schools,  as  in  the  rural  normal 

schools.     The  school  is  organized  into  a  Cultural  Mission  and 

social  action  is  a  major  phase  of  school  life.     G-eorge  Sanchez 

says  of  this  phase  of  the  v;ork  of  the  rural  regional  schools: 

Definite  responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  student  body 
for  the  improvement  of  rural  conditions  in  the  vicinity. 
Students  have  many  opportunities  to  display  qualities  of 
leadership  in  rei-life  situations  and  they  are  guided  into 
attacking  local  problem.s  in  a  natural  way  and  as  members  of 
the  social  group.     These  activities  are  of  great  interest 
to  the  students  and  become  a  very  effective  part  of  their 
training.     From  the  observation  of  different  groups,  who 
v;ere  engaged  in  such  d,iverse  tasks  as  sweeping  the  streets 
of  a  neighboring  village  and  presenting  a  musical  festival 
to  the  campesinos .  I  am  convinced  that  this  phase  of  their 
training  is  the  one  of  greatest  value  to  them  as  citizens 
and  as  teachers  or  farmers.     The  happy  combination  of  agri- 
cultural training  and  teacher-preparation  and  the  possibi- 
lities presented  by  social  action  in  real-life  situations 
lay  the  groundwork  for  skill  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
students  in  reaching  into  the  very  heart  of  those-j^conditions 
vjhich  must  be  overcome  in  reforming  rural  Mexico. 

Up  to  the  last  few  years  these  schools  were  co-education- 
al.    Now,  although  they  have  built  no  extra  schools,  they  have 
divided  the  schools,  allotting  half  of  them  to  the  men  and  half 
to  the  women.     In  this  way  they  lose  their  regional  character. 
But  this  is  a  passing  phase,  and  v/hen  the  present  regime 


changes,  this  policy  will  change. 


G-eorge  Sanchez,  Mexico  a  Revolution  by  Education  (new 
York:     The  Viking  Press,  1936 ) ,  p. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SPECIAL  EE U GAT I ON  FOR  INDIANS 

Although  the  Revolution  of  1910  was  a  mestizo  movement, 
victory  was  made  possible  largely  by  the  aid  of  the  Indians. 
Therefore,  whereas  in  the  past  the  indios  had  been  despised  as 
"stupid"  human  beasts  of  burden,  the  Revolution  gave  rise  to  a 
feeling  which  glorified  and  exalted  everything  that  was  Indian, 
The  leaders  of  the  Revolution  began  an  attempt  to  make  resti- 
tution to  the  despoiled,  exploited,  and  stupefied  Indians  by 
aiding  their  economic  and  cultural  redemption, 

I.     LA  CASA  DEL  ESTUDIANTS  INDIG-ENA 


educate  them,  but  first  it  v/as  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  an 
incredulous  populace  that  the  Mexican  Indian  was  capable  of 
receiving  and  utilizing  the  benefits  of  an  education.  There- 
fore in  1925  the  Ministry  of  Education  established  the  now 
famous  Casa  del  Estudiante  Indlgena  in  Mexico  City.  Pure- 
blooded  Indian  boys  from  the  different  tribes  in  various  parts 
of  the  Republic  v/ere  brought  to  the  school  and  at  govern^Tient 
expense  v/ere  given  excellent  general  and  vocational  education. 
Although  they  came  from  isolated  Indian  villages  knowing  almost 
nothing  of  white  culture,  speaking  only  native  dialects,  and 
personifying  the  primitive  stages  of  their  respective  communi- 
tiea.  theae  boys  tOQk  advantage  of  their  opportunities  and  were 
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soon  able  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  fully  capable  of 
competing  v/ith  other  stadents  in  other  schools  in  any  of  the 
activities  of  current  education.     The  school  proved  its  point  -- 
the  Mexican  Indian  could  and  did  profit  by  modern  education. 

The  House  of  the  Indigenous  Student  did  its  work  too 
well  in  some  respects.    Graduates  of  the  school  had  been 
prepared  to  fit  into  Mexican  society,  and  thus  they  were-  made 
foreigners  to  their  own  people,  to  v;hom  they  v/ere  supposed  to 
transmit  their  learning.     It  could  not  be  hoped,  however,  that 
young  men  with  the  training  and  vocational  preparation  that 
they  had  received  would  be  willing  to  return  to  the  primitive 
conditions  from  which  they  had  come. 

In  1926  an  attempt  was  made  to  rectify  this  situation  by 
making  the  school  serve  as  an  agency  v/hich  would  prepare  young 
men  for  teaching  positions  in  Indian  villages.     In  this  way  the 
students  were  given  an  incentive  to  return  to  their  homes.  Even 
so,   it  v/as  soon  decided  that  the  purposes  to  be  served  could  be 
met  better  by  agencies  that  v;ere  in  closer  contact  v/ith  the 
homes  of  the  various  peoples  whom  schools  of  this  nature  were 
to  serve. 

II.     GENTROS  DE  EDUGACIOH  INDIGENA 

In  1933  the  Ministry  of  Education  allotted  the  budget 
that  had  heretofore  been  assigned  to  the  House  of  the  Indigenous 
Student  to  the  creation  of  ten  Centers  of  Indigenous  Education. 
Each  one  of  these  centers  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  area  it  was  designated  to  serve.     Instead  of  being  simply 
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Indian  board  inn;  schools  (for  pure-blooded  boys  end  girls  of 
ages  fourteen  to  twenty  and  twelve  to  tv/enty,  respectively) 
these  schools  v/ere  also  to  become  "centers"  to  (1)  rehabilitate 
Indian  groups  socially  and  economically;   (2)  promote,  stimulate 
and  direct  their  prop;ress  and  to  integrate  them  spiritually 
into  the  level  of  culture  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  are  found  in  order  that  Mexico  might  be  a 
socially  unified  nation;  and   (3)  make  them  Hispanic  in  language 
and  thereby  help  to  give  Mexico  a  single  language. 

T'-ereare  now  thirty-three  of  these  Indian  educational 
centers  which  orient  the  adolescents  of  either  sex  toward 
modern  life,  enabling  them  to  be  leaders  of  their  communities 
and  champions  of  their  welfare,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as 
Cultural  Missions  for  the  neighboring  communities. 

The  material  equipment  of  the  boarding  school  itself  is 
rustic  and  represents  a  level  only  slightly  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  local  communities.     Each  school  has  extensive  agri- 
cultural grounds.     Small  shops  and  industries,  related  to  an 
agricultural  life,  form  a  medium  through  which  the  educational 
influences  of  the  school  are  imparted.     Each  one  of  the  centers 
enrolls  about  fifty  boys  and  girls  and  is  in  the  charge  of  a 
faculty  com^-^osed  of  a  director  of  the  school,  an  elementary 
teacher,   six  vocational  teachers,  and  a  nurse.     The  center 
functions  as  a  large  family,  the  only  formality  observed  being 
that  of  instruction  of  the  students  in  school  work  ranging  from 
the  first  through  the  fourth  grade.     All  activities  are  carried 
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on  cooperatiyely  so  that  every  individual,  boy  or  5:irl,  takes 
part  in  every  phase  of  school  life  --  whether  it  be  tilling  the 
fields,  preparing  and  serving  the  meals,  constructing  buildings 
and  annexes,  or  social  welfare  work  in  the  villages.     From  the 
very  moment  that  the  school  is  opened  for  the  first  time,  its 
entire  program,  rests  upon  the  combined  efforts  of  teachers  and 
pupils.     The  building  is  constructed  or  remodelled  by  them; 
they  plough  and  plant  the  fields;  they  make  their  own  beds  and 
clothes;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  teachers'   salaries  and 
the  few  centavos  the  federal  government  pays  for  each  student 
per  diem,  the  plant  is  operated  entirely  through  the  work  of 
the  faculty  and  the  students. 

Last  July  we  visited  one  of  the  new  internados  at 
Zacatepec,  which  had  been  opened  only  two  months  before. 
Because  of  the  new  goverranent  '':olicy  of  separating  the  boys  and 

girls,  this  school  was  exclusively  for  Indian  girls  from  twelve 

{ 

to  eighteen  years  of  age.     The  students  were  from  many  different 
tribes  and  had  come  to  the  school  speaking  many  different  diar 
lects,  mostly  unintelligible  to  their  fellow  students.     All  were 
struggling  to  m.aster  the  language  of  the  school  --  Spanish 
and  had  already  made  rem.arkable  progress  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.     The  school  was  housed  in  an  abandoned  hacienda.  Every 
thing  except  the  barest  necessities  had  been  supplied  by  the 
teachers  and  pupils  after  their  arrival  at  the  school,     i^ven  the 
sheets  and  blankets  on  the  crude  little  cots  in  the  dormitories 
were  made  by  the  girls  themselves,  we  were  told.     In  the 
primitive  but  scrupulously  clean  kitchens  students  were  cooking 


large  quantities  of  fri  .joles .     In  the  adjoining  room  six  or 
eight  girls  were  patting  huge  basketsful  of  tortillas .  Another 
group  was  frying  them.     On  a  near-by  table  were  dozens  of  Jars 
of  preserved  fruits,  canned  only  that  morning  by  these  same 
girls.     In  the  fields  teams  were  laboriously  picking  lai'ge  rock£ 
out  of  a  prospective  garden  plot  and  piling  them  into  wheel- 
barrows which  were  later  dumped  into  a  pit  where  rocks  were 
being  collected  for  the  concrete  with  which  the  girls  would 
sometime  build  walls.     Within  the  school  there  were  in  session 
classes  in  sewing,  hygiene,  and  Spanish.     As  a  special  industry 
this  school  raises  silk  worms,  taking  care  of  eyexy  single 
process  from  the  raising  of  mulberry  bushes  to  the  weaving  of 
the  silk  cloth. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  every  attempt  was  made 
to  incorporate  the  girls'  ov/n  culture  into  their  work  at  the 
school.     In  weaving  rugs  students  were  encouraged  to  use  their 
traditional  patterns.     At  the  little  fiesta  held  in  our  honor 
native  songs  and  dances  were  performed  in  costume. 

We  were  impressed  by  the  way  in  v/hich  the  students  were 
being  gradually  guided  from  a  low  standard  of  living  and  an 
inferior  cultural  life  to  higher  planes  without  alienating  them 
from  their  peoDle.     7e  saw  many  notices  posted  at  the  school 
inviting  parents  to  come  and  see  their  daughters  for  short 
periods  of  time.     Thus  not  only  the  students,  but  their  relative 
as  well,  return  to  their  villages  with  new  and  practical  ideas 
and  models  which  set  a  good  example  to  their  neighbors.     It  is 
also  easy  to  see  how  such  schools  as  this  can  do  much  to  promote 
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good-will  between  the  different  Indian  tribes  &nd  between  the 
Inc'ians  and  the  federal  governrr.ent . 

Since  many  of  the  abler  students  of  these  internados 
go  on  to  near-by  rural  normal  schools  to  become  teachers,  the 
examples  set  by  these  schools  are  spread  to  ever-widening 
fields.     But  many  more  of  these  schools  are  needed  if  every 
region  is  to  be  served. 

III.     THE  CA-MOHMILA  RURAL  CENTER 

The  Centre  Rural  de  Camohjnila'''  was  established  in  1942 
just  below  the  village  of  Tepoztlan.     Originally  the  center 
was  a  vacation  camp  for  boys,  run  by  the  Mexican  Y.K.C.A.  The 
resident  manager Artemio  Carranza,  began  to  experiment  with 
crops  in  connection  with  his  work.     The  neighboring  Indians 
were  so  interested  that  the  Internationtil  Y.M.G.A,  decided  to 
foster  that  interest.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Hatch,  home  on 
leave  after  twenty  years  in  India  establishing  rural  centers 
there,  were  sent  to  set  up  such  a  center  for  the  Mexican 
Indians.     In  less  than  two  years  xnuch  progress  has  been  made 
in  raising  the  Indians'   standards  of  living  and  in  getting 
them  to  adopt  methods  and  materials,  all  within  their  finan- 
cial grasp,  to  make  their  work  easier  and  more  profitable. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  this  rural  center  is 
the  model  house,  the  Yauhuic  Gali,  which  is  Nahuatl  for  Just 

Camohmila  is  the  Aztec  sweet  potato  and  the  symbol  of 
productivity. 


that  --  model  house.     It  is  built  of  adobe  bricks  and  red  tile, 
for  no  materials  are  used  which  aren't  available  to  every 
Deasant.     It  has  two  main  rooms,  with  plenty  of  windows  to 
let  in  li~ht  and  air,  the  chief  lack  of  the  average  Indian 
house.     There  is  a  small  kitchen  equipped  with  a  cement 
charcoal  bracero  for  cooking;,  ar.ple  dish  and  supply  cupboards 
built  into  thick  adobe  walls,  and  a  table  on  which  to  ;j;rind 
corn,  so  that  the  woman  doesn't  have  to  kneel  on  the  floor. 
Off  the  kitchen  there  is  a  tiny  bathroom  where  a  simple 
inexpensive  device  for  a  shower  bath  is  installed.  The 
apparatus  consists  only  of  a  five-gallon  can  and  ropes.  The 
can  is  filled  with  water  in  the  morning  and  this  is  heated  all 
day  by  the  sun,  so  that  by  night  hot  water  is  available. 
Behind  the  house  is  a  simple  thatched  out-house,  one  of  the 
things  most  needed  in  the  country  home.     Sr.  Carranza's 
ingenuity  has  provided,  at  little  expense,  such  luxuries  as 
thick  mattresses;  a  substitute  for  the  expensive  charcoal; 
tractolina.  a  cheap  low-grade  kerosene;  a  washing  machine 
worked  by  hand;  a  fruit  dehydrator;  farm  implements;  garden 
tools;  and  other  useful  items. 

An  Indian  family  has  been  installed  in  the  house,  and 
serves  as  an  excellent  advertisement  for  its  comforts  and 
advantages.     Helpful  suggestions  are  passed  on,  largely  by. 
example.     No  attempt  is  m.ade  to  force  the  Indians  to  adopt  new 
practices . 

There  is  a  well-outfitted  clinic  at  the  Center,  where 
medical  students  and  nurses  are  sent  tp  practise*     A  p:reat  many 
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patients  are  treated  here  each  week,  and  much  progress  is  bein^ 
made  in  teaching  the  peasants  to  care  for  themselves. 

Both  Mrs.  Hatch  and  Sra.  Carranza  hold  classes  in  per- 
sonal hygiene,  home  first  aid,  canning,  weaving,  knitting,  and 
sewing.     Instruction  in  hanciiv;ork  is  given  so  that  the  native 
women  may  have  a  chance  to  become  proficient  at  a  craft  which 
will  add  a  little  to  their  income. 

There  is  a  nice  recreation  hall  where  games,  dances, 
songs,  etc.  are  taught  to  the  children  and  adults. 

The  rural  school  here  is,  through  Dr.  Hatch's  influence, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautifully  equipped  in  the 
country.     The  community,  finding  that  the  Center  took  such  an 
interest  in  the  school,  turned  to  and  gave  its  full  support 
also . 

The  area  for  agricultural  experimentation  includes 
eleven  villages,  ranging  fromi  tierra  fria  of  the  high  mountains 
to  low  hot  country.     In  less  than  two  years  they  have  discoverecj. 
which  grades  of  corn  and  other  grains  are  best  suited  to  each 
area,  and  have  added  at  least  a  dozen  crops  to  each  region. 
Dr.  Hatch  is  trying  to  introduce  crop-rotation,  strip-plowing, 
etc . 

The  model  farm-yard,  with  barns,  corn-cribs,  chicken- 
runs,  has  proved  of  great  interest  to  the  Indians.     They  are 
eager  to  learn  animal  husbandry  so  that  their  own  stock  may 
be  improved. 

In  the  small  mountain  villages  near  Tepoztlan  one  can 
see  how  the  ideas  of  the  Center  have  soread.    All  around  one 
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can  see  exact  copies  of  models  at  the  Center.     Dr  .  and  Mrs. 
Hatch  are  proving  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  standard  of 
livins;  of  these  isolated  Indians.     The  government  is  watching 
with  satisfaction,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  more  such 
centers  in  the  near  future. 


CHAPTER  VII 


GCNCLUSIONS 

"Educar  es  redimir,"  has  been  the  watchword  of  those 
whose  work  it  has  been  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  to 
make  Mexico  a  true  democracy,  with  all  the  advantages  of  modern 
civilization  available  to  all  members  of  society.     Education  is 
the  magic  lamp  by  which  the  Mexican  nation  hopes  to  achieve 
freedom  for  the  individual  and  freedom  for  herself.     It  is  a 
hard  task,  but  the  leaders  are  coming  to  make  the  Mexicans, 
from  the  ruling  Creoles  dovm  to  the  campesinos,  realize  that 
since  rural  Mexico  is  the  real  Mexico,  the  rural  population 
must  be  educated  so  that  Mexico  may  take  full  advantage  of  her 
potentialities,  and  may  free  herself  from  foreign  domination 
in  the  field  of  ideas  and  in  the  field  of  economic  exploitation, 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Jose  Vasconcelos  there  came 
into  being  the  modern  rural  school  with  its  three-fold  aim  of 
educating  the  children,  the  adults,  and  the  community.     It  was 
part  of  the  national  plan  to  adapt  education  to  the  locale,  and 
so  little  emphasis  v;as  placed  on  academic  subjects,  but  rather 
on  practical  tasks  v/hich  would  be  of  immediate  use  to  the 
community  in  improving  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  citizens. 
In  an  area  as  backv/ard  and  lacking  in  all  advantages  as  rural 
Mexico,  this  was  the  only  wise  course. 

According  to  the  Memoria  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 
1941,  the  present  aims  of  the  school  are;     "To  increment  the 
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means  that  have  been  used  up  to  this  time  to  combat  Illiteracy 
to  produce  the  type  of  man,  worker,  and  technician  which  the 
econom.ic  development  of  the  country  is  demanding;  and  to  raise 
the  general  culture  in  the  fields  of  science  and  the  arts.""^ 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  some  regions;  in  others 
the  situation  seems  still  rather  hopeless.     Yet  considering 
the  relatively  short  time  that  these  rural  schools  have  been 
functioning,  the  scarcity  of  schools,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
nation,  the  progress  is  remarkable.     There  is  much  hope  for 
the  future.     Every  day  more  scl?.ools  are  being  erected;  every  d^y 
more  children  are  entering  school  who  would  never  have  had  sucl 
a  chance  under  the  ancien  regime ;  every  day  the  schools' 
programs  are  being  altered  to  meet  actual  practice. 

It  has  long  been  an  accepted  fact  in  Mexico  that 
educational  policies  naturally  take  on  the  character  of  each 
successive  administration  and  each  Secretary  of  Education. 
This  is  perhaps  a  little  less  true  than  formerly,  especially 
in  regard  to  rural  education,  but  the  attitude  of  each  new  man 
is  reflected  in  the  rural  schools.     Under  Dr.  Octavio  Vejar 
Vazquez,  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Avila  Gamacho  cabinet, 
educational  policies  were  being  revised  away  from  the 
socializing  policies  followed  while  Cardenas  v/as  president. 
Until  December,  1943,  the  movement  toward  the  right  was  being 
gradually  carried  out  in  the  schools.     Textbooks  with  a  less 
socialistic  point  of  view  v/ere  being  adopted.  Co-education 

 a   J  ^  , 

Secretarla  de  Educacion  Publica,  Memoria  de  la  Secret- 
arl^a  de  Educacion  Publlca.  Septiembre  de  19^-0  -  agosto  de  1Q41 
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was  being  discontinued.     In  December,  however,  Dr.  Vejar  Vazquez^, 

v/as  replaced  by  the  poet  Jaime  Torres  Bodet.    While  ill  health 

was  given  as  the  official  reason  for  Vejar  Vazqez'  resignation, 

the  real  cause  is  said  to  have  been  pressure  from  the  Mexican 

Federation  of  Teachers,  which  had  become  increasingly  dissatis- 

2 

fied  with  his  reactionary  policies.      And  so  the  pendulum  sways. 
But  conservative  or  radical,  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  now 
pledged  to  support  the  rural  education  program. 

The  important  point  is  that  rural  education  is  Mexico  is 
going  ahead  day  by  day  in  its  effort  to  provide  a  school  for 
every  child.     It  has  been  said  that  what  has  been  accomplished 
has  made  the  rural  school  of  Mexico  one  of  the  world's  most 
outstanding  educational  achievements  of  the  tv;entieth  century. 
Only  time  can  tell  whether  or  not  it  will  accomplish  the 
redemption  of  a  race  that  has  seldom  known  anything  but  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  exploitation. 

2  The  Inter -American,  February,  1944,  p. 7. 
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ABSTRACT 


RURAL  EDUCATION  IN  MEXICO 

At  a  time  v/hen  the  United  States  may  be  called  upon  to 
do  extensive  rehabilitation  v/ork  in  countries  that  have  been 
victims  of  '.Aforld  'Yar  II,  it  might  be  useful  for  v/orkers  in 
education  in  this  country  to  know  something  of  the  way  in 
which  our  neighbor  Mexico  has  developed  a  system  of  rural 
education  that  is  hailed  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
educational  achievements  of  the  twentieth  century.     It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  study,  then,  --  first,  to  sketch  the  geographi 
cal,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  rural  Mexico;   second,  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
rural  education  movement  in  Mexico;  and  third,  to  picture  the 
rural  schools  today,  elementary  and  advanced,  together  with  the 
major  problems  they  have  attempted  to  solve.    Much  of  the 
research  was  done  in  Mexico  during  the  summer  of  19^3,  when  the 
investigator  was  privileged  to  work  and  visit  rural  schools 
under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Rafael  Ramirez,  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  on  rural  Mexico. 

Before  the  discussion  of  the  rural  education  movement  in 
Mexico  can  be  profitably  undertaken,  it  is  necessary  to  become 
acquainted  with  rural  Mexico  --  its  geography,  its  history, 
its  people,  its  economy.     V/ithout  such  a  background  many  of  the 
educational  practices  now  being  developed  would  be  puzzling  or 
meaningless . 


In  the  fii'st  place,  Mexico  is  a  poor  country.     Over  half 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  broken  up  by  mountains,  which  have 
hindered  agriculture  and  isolated  her  people.     Only  7.4  per  cent 
of  the  land  is  arable  in  a  land  v/here  65  per  cent  of  the  people 
live  by  agriculture.    Mexico's  natural  resources  of  minerals 
and  oil  have  been  exploited  by  foreigners,  as  a  rule.  Manufac- 
turing consists  chiefly  of  hand -made  articles. 

Mexico  is  a  land  of  many  races  and  many  languages. 
Besides  Spanish,   some  fifty  languages  or  dialects  are  spoken. 
Some  tv/o  million  India^ns  knov/  no  Spanish  whatever.  Moreover, 
it  is  estimated  that  45  per  cent  or  m.ore  of  the  country's 
population  are  illiterate. 

Throughout  its  known  existence  Mexico  has  been  a  land 
of  castes  and  social  orders.     Before  the  Revolution  of  1910 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  mostly  Creoles,  owned 
all  the  best  land  in  the  country,  while  85  per  cent,  mostly 
Indians  and  mestizos,  owned  nothing  but  the  worst  land.  The 
latter  existed  only  to  be  exploited  as  slave  labor  in  the  mines 
and  on  the  haciendas. 

The  Church,  while  it  kept  primary  education  alive  for 
the  hundreds  of  years  following  the  Conquest,  did  its  best  to 
continue  the  caste  system  and  keep  the  rural  masses  ignorant. 

In  1910  the  masses  revolted  and  after  the  pillaging  and 
bloodshed  had  subsided  somewhat,  there  came  a  demand  for  the 
education  of  the  rural  masses,  hitherto  forgotten  in  the 
educational  programs.     In  the -revolutionized  Mexico  the  people 
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were  sovereign,  and  education  v;as  to  redeem  them  from  their 
backward  state  to  be  worthy  of  such  sovereignty. 

After  a  few  false  starts,  such  as  the  Rudimentary 
Schools,  the  rural  education  movement  really  got  under  way  wher 
Jose  Vasconcelos  was  named  Secretary  of  Education.     Under  his 
guidance  the  rural  school  became  a  school  for  children,  for 
adults,  and  for  the  whole  community.     It  also  became  a 
cooperative  undertaking  between  the  government  and  the  people. 
The  government  sent  out  Cultural  Missions,  consisting  of  expert 
instructors  in  teaching,  agriculture,  small  industries,  social 
work,  music,  physical  education,  and  a  doctor  or  a  nurse. 
These  Missions  travelled  from  village  to  village  in  rural  areas 
assisting  the  wholly  unprepared  but  eager  native  teachers  in 
organizing  the  communities  to  solve  their  own  economic, 
domestic,  hygienic,  and  social  problems.     These  Cultural 
Missions  are  said  to  be  the  greatest  single  contribution  to 
rural  education  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  aim  of  the  whole  rural  educational  program  is  the 
"cultural  incorporation"  of  the  rural  native  population  into 
Mexican  life.     The  specific  aim  of  the  school  itself  is  to 
bring  about  gradually  a  changed  environment,  social  and 
economic,  and  improved  methods  of  living  in  the  locality  itself 
The  curriculum  is  neither  imposed  nor  prescribed  by  a  central 
authority.     Instead  of  being  desk-made,   it  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  day  by  day.     Problems  are  attacked  in 
the  order  of  their  importance.     Problems  of  health  or  housing, 
alcoholism  or  rural  economy  ^  come  first  in  the  school  ' «  pi^'^grRm 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  little  is  said  about  eliminating 
illiteracy.     Spanish  is  tauf^ht;  the  four  fundamental  processes 
of  arithjnetic  are  emphasized;   instruction  in  history,  geography 
and  civics  is  given.     But  these  are  more  or  less  incidental  to 
the  main  purpose. 

Everything  about  the  rural  school  is  simple  and  practicaU 
Use  is  made  of  all  native  crafts.     The  school  building  and  all 
the  annexes  are  built  by  the  villagers  themselves,  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher. 

G-reat  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  education  of  adults  as  a 
primary  essential  to  permanence  and  stability  in  the  program 
for  educating  youth. 

Higher  education  in  rural  areas  includes  the  rural 
normal  schools,  the  agricultural  schools,  and  the  rural 
regional  schools.  In  all  of  these  the  student  is  given  advanced 
training  in  the  same  fields  covered  in  the  lower  schools,  and  i£ 
further  prepared  by  courses  in  agriculture  or  methods  of  teachirj^ 
to  become  a  leader  in  solving  the  social  and  economic  problems 
of  the  community  in  which  he  is  to  work. 

Follov;ing  the  experiment  at  the  Oasa  del  Estudiante. 
Indiana,  which  proved  that  pure-blooded  Indians  v/ere  as  capable 


as  any  other  youths  to  receive  all  types  of  instruction,  centers 
of  Indian  education  and  Indian  boarding  schools  have  been 
established  throughout  Mexico.     The  only  problem  is  to  induce 
educated  Indians  to  return  to  the  squalor  of  their  native 
villages  and  attempt  to  improve  the  standards  of  living  there. 
The  Camohmila  Rural  Center  is  a  recent  experiment  in  educatinp; 
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Indians  in  their  own  homes. 

"Education  is  Mexico's  great  problem,"  ex-president 
Cardenas  has  freqently  reiterated.     "An  educated  public  is  the 
ansv/er  to  Mexico's  problems."     The  ansv/er  to  this  is  the  rural 
school.     It  has  already  achieved  much,  but  only  time  can  tell 
whether  . or  not  it  v/ill  accomplish  the  redemption  of  a  race  that 
has  seldom  known  anything  but  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
exploitation.     However,  it  offers  an  excellent  model  for 
re-education  in  war-torn  areas  burdened  with  such  limitations 
as  Mexico's. 
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This  is  an  unpublished  report  made  to  the  Mexican 
Ministry  of  Education  by  the  director  of  the  primary  schools  in 
the  states  and  territories  in  1943,  Profesor  Ramon  G-arcia  Ruiz. 
The  translation  is  by  the  author  of  the  thesis. 


I .  STRUCTURE 

The  Direccld'n  Federal  de  Educaclon  Prlmarla  en  los 
Estados  y  Territories  has  control  over  the  primary  school 


teachers  whom  the  Secretariat  of  Education  have  appointed  in 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Federal  District, 
and  directs  the  schools  which  the  Secretariat  has  directly  under 
its  jurisdiction  and  those  that  have  been  entrusted  to  it  by  thej 
local  so'^^^J^s^-'ts  under  special  contracts,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  maintained  by  private  funds. 

The  Direccion  Federal  comprises  the  following  sub-divi- 
sions in  its  organization: 

1.  The.  Direccion  G-eneral ,  v/hich  coordinates,  sets  up, 
and  directs  v/ithin  the  rural  and  urban  primary  schools,  the 
schools  of  Article  123,  and  the  private  primary  schools, 
the  policy  v/hich  the  superior  authorities  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Education,  in  accord  with  the  Federal  Executive, 
outline  in  educational  material. 

2.  The  Subdireccion  G-eneral,  v^hich  is  charged  with  the 
technical  work  which  pertains  particularly  to  changes  in 
teaching,  social  campaigns,  and  allied  activities  v/hich 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  urban  and  rural  prim.ary  schools 
of  the  system. 

The  Direccion  General  as  well  as  the  Subdireccion 
General  constitute  organs  of  direction  and  leadership  in 
the  progress  of  the  urban  and  rural  primary  schools. 

3.  The  Of icina  Tecnica  de  Escuelas  Prim arias  under  whose 
direction  the  primary  education  plants  function  --  over- 
all organization  as  well  as  economic  organization.  This 
office  is  divided  in  turn  into  the  following  sections: 

a.     Technical  section,  which  is  charged  with  the 
following  activities: 

(1)  Preparation  of  circulars  concerning  pedago- 
gical orientation,  methodology,  and  social  action 

(2)  Social  action  of  the  primary  schools  of  the 
system 

(3)  Demonstration  Schools 

(4)  Centers  of  Pedagogical  Cooperation 

(5)  School  organization 


(6)  Programs 
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(7)  Calendars 

(8)  Horariums 

(9)  Textbooks 

(10)  Funcctioning;.  of  school  annexes 

(11)  Teaching  material 

(12)  Professional  preparation  of  teachers 

(13)  Collaboration  on  the  Boletfn  de  Informacior 
Peda.e;65sica  of  the  Secretariat 

(14)  Periodic  bulletins  for  the  press  and  radio 

(15)  Different  foreign  information 

b.  Section  of  urban  primary  schools  and  incc:orporate 
private  schools,  which  has  in  its  charp;e  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  urban  schools  "A",    '3",  and  "C",  and 
the  night-school  centers 

c.  Section  of  rural  primary  schools,  under  whose 
control  function  primary  education  plants,  over-all 
organization  as  v/ell  as  economic  organization,  which 
are  characterized  by  being  in  rural  areas. 

4.  The  Oficina  Tecnica  de  Escuelas  Articulo  123,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  come  the  plants  maintained  by  private 
undertakings,  business  firms,  companies,  etc.,  in  fuifil- 
m.ent  of  Article  123. 

5.  The  Delegacion  de  la  Direcci^n  G-eneral  de  Administra- 
cion,  v/hich  has  char,s;e  of  the  movement  of  personnel  in 
general,  the  shipment  of  school  material,  the  transmission 
and  distribution  of  passage  money  and  railroad  charges;  the 
distribution  of  pay,  etc. 

6.  The  Delegacion  de  la  Oficina  Central  de  Correspon- 
dencia  y  Archives,  v;hich  has  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
official  correspondence,  and  of  the  preservation  and  move- 
ment of  files  belonging  to  the  teachers  and  the  administra- 
tive personnel  of  the  birecci6n  G-eneral. 

II.     EDUCATIONAL  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION 

1.     Characterization  and  tendencies  shown  in  primary 
education  in  the  states  and  territories. 
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One  of  the  principal  ends  which  the  primary  school  is 
pursuing  is  that  of  carrying  to  the  last  little  village  of  the  | 
Republic  the  alphabet  and  the  essential  instruments  of  culture,! 
but  not  with  an  exclusively  informative  desire,  but  with  that  | 
of  incorporating  the  people  into  contemporary  civilization  and 
giving  them  the  means  so  that  they  may  realize  the  way  in  v/hich; 
they  live  and  create  in  them  attitudes  favoring  their  better- 
ment.    Primary  education  does  not  have,  as  may  be  seen,  the 
classic  problem  of  the  extension  of  knowled^-e  as  the  only  end 
to  be  attained,  but  that  of  orientation  that  will  permit  the 
community  to  act  efficiently  in  the  transformation  of  its 
structure.     (Circular  #F-5-24  of  March  8,  1943) 

Urban  and  rural  primary  education  in  the  states  and 
territories  has  at  the  present  time,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing principal  characteristics: 

a.  It  is  democratic,   since  the  government  of  the 
Republic  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  multiplying,  with  a 
constantly  accelerated  rhythm,  the  number  of  urban  and 
rural  primary  schools  in  all  the  reaches  of  the  country, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  autocratic  regime  of  the  era 

of  Porfirio  Diaz,  during  which  education  was  limited  to  the 
privileged  classes.     In  this  sense  the  primary  school  is 
trying  today  to  raise  the  intellectual  level  of  the  Mexicar 
masses,  making  available  to  them  the  basic  instruments  of 
culture . 

b.  It  is  functional  and  active,  since  it  gives  particu- 
lar importance  to  the  vital  interests  of  children,  and 
intends  that  the  school  should  be,  more  than  an  auditorium, 
a  laboratory.     In  this  same  sense,  primary  education  tries 
to  develop  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  potentialities  of  the  pupils. 

Urban  and  rural  primary  education  in  the  states  and 
territories,  v/ithout  combatting  religion  or  wounding  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people,   tends  to  destroy  every 
erroneous  idea  about  man  and  the  universe,  by  means  of  the 
scientific  teaching  of  the  natural  phenomena,  the  correct 
interpretation  of  history,  and  the  application  of  the 
universal  knowledge  and  ideas  that  are  the  cultural 
heritage  of  Humanity. 

c.  Urban  and  rural  primary  education,  by  means  of  the 
formation  of  hygienic  habits  and  of  necessities  of  life, 
tries  to  integrate  a  vigorous  collectivity  and  to  stimulate 
in  the  pupils  the  formation  of  a  character  based  on  a  firm 
attitude  and  solid  convictions. 

d.  Likewise  it  endeavors  to  develop  a  creative  spirit,  a 
spirit  of  investigation  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  organizin 
the  work  in  groups- of  children. 
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e.  Primary  education  tries  to  eliminate,  by  doctrine 
and  practice,  any  difference  in  race,  social  class,  sex, 
or  in  beliefs  or  opinions. 

f.  Primary  education  tries  to  contribute,  v/ithin  its 
sphere  of  influence,  to  implementing  very  strongly  the 
economic  improvement  of  the  communities  by  means  of  the 
perfection  of  methods  of  work  and  of  instruments  used  in 
production,  in  all  the  ranks  of  human  activity.  Besides, 
primary  education  fights  for  the  real  betterment  of  food, 
hom.es,  clothes,  recreation,  and  culture  of  the  people  by 
means  of  a  coordinated  plan  of  social  activities.    Also,  it 
bases  its  program  on  the  elevation  of  the  customary 
occupations,  combatting  the  social  vices  represented  by 
alcoholism,  the  climatical  diseases,  premature  marriages, 
games  of  chance,  etc. 

g.  It  contributes  to  raising,  the  civic  and  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  Mexican  people  by  fomenting  the  worship  and 
veneration  of  our  national  standard,  and  respect  for  the 
heroes  and  the  distinguishec  men  in  the  field  of  science 
or  art. 

h.  It  strengthens  national  unity,  today  more  than  ever, 
because  of  the  state  of  war  through  which  the  country  is 
passing,  understanding  national  unity  as  the  comprehension 
by  all  the  sectors  and  social  classes  of  a  common  ideal  of 
the  fatherland,  of  a  single  outy,  of  a  single  path  in  de- 
fense of  our  liberties  and  of  absolute  compliance  with  the 
lav7s  and  institutions  that  govern  us.     National  unity 
means  that  all  Mexicans  ought  to  dedicate  themselves, 
without  \fasting  time  or  effort,  to  the  great  work  of 
national  production  and  of  the  raising  of  our  economy  in 
defense  of  the  integrity  of  our  Territory  and  in  close 
accord  with  the  United  Nations,  v/hich  are  fighting  for  the 
superior  interests  of  democracy  and  human  liberties. 
(Circular  #A-1-1C1  of  Sept. 8,  1942) 

i.  Rural  and  urban  primary  education  attacks  the  problem 
of  illiteracy  by  m.eans  of  a  vigorous  and  systematic  campaig 
brought  to  its  peak  in  the  courses  for  adults. 

There  h8,ve  already  been  obtained  in  this  respect 
wonderful  results  among  the  adult  population. 

III.     ORIENTATION  -^^ORK 

From  January  1,  1943,  the  Oficina  de  Inspeccion  Sscolar,  which 
formerly  came  under  the  Direcci^n  G-eneral ,  became  a  part  of  the 
repartamento  Auxiliar  de  Directores  de  Educaci6n  e  Inspectores 
Docentes.     Because  of  this,  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
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Dlrecclon  General  formulated  a  plan  of  work  with  the  funda- 
mental desire  of. orienting  the  teaching  staff,  through  the 
Directores  de  Sducaclon  e  Inspectores  Sscolares  de  Zona, 
concerning  the  aspirations  v;hich  the  Secretariat  has  outlined 
in  educational  material,  and  v;hich,  with  many  deletions,  are 
the  following: 

Primary  education,  insofar  as  its  organization  is 
concerned,  tends  to  be  complete  in  the  whole  country, 
v/ithout  other  limitations  than  those  which  come  from 
pre-supposed  possibilities;   it  tries,  as  v/ell,  to  give 
identical  service  to  people  of  the  city  as  to  those  in 
the  country.     But  these  objectives  would  remain  useless 
if  the  Direccion  G-eneral  did  not  impress  a  systematic 
methodolcg'cal  orientation  --  clear,  precise,  and  in  accord 
with  the  scientific  currents  of  present-day  pedagogical 
thought.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  recommended 
the  use  of  world-wide  methods  of  teaching;   it  has  recog- 
nized that  the  education  that  is  imparted  ought  to  be 
functional,  giving  first  place  to  the  participation  of 
pupils  in  their  own  education  and  stressing  the  moral  and 
social  value  of  manual  labor  within  the  school.  (Circular 
#F-5-24  of  March  8,  1943) 

From  another  point  of  view  it  has  recommended  that  the 
teachers,  in  carrying  on  the  educational-social  work 
entrusted  to  them,  take  advantage  in  the  work  itself  of  th3 
collaboration  of  private  individuals,  country  organization^ , 
workers'  organizations,  etc. 

This  orientation  work  undertaken  by  the  Direccion 
Federal  rests  on  the  rural  teachers  who  form  the  majority 
of  the  Magisterio  Nacional .     In  this  respect  the  Secretary 
took  cognizance  of  the  responsibility  that  weighs  on  the 
teachers  and,  evidencing:  his  desire  and  individual 
decision  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  the  teaching 
personnel,  from  the  first  of  January,  1943,  he  ruled  that 
the  salaries  of  rural  teachers  be  increased  in  the 
following  proportion: 


ilass 


teachers  from  ^80.  to  A90.  a  month 


Class  "3"  teachers  from  -^90.  to  ^.^100.  a  month 


Class  "a"  teachers  frc 


ICO.  to  :;-110.  a  month 


17.     FUNCTIONING  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 


1.     Rural  Primary  Schools 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  present  report  the 
following  rural  primary  schools  have  been  running: 
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1 . 

Aguascalientes 

13o 

3aja  California  Norte 

lelU 

•2 

3aja  California  Sur 

119 

4, 

Campeche 

101 

r; 

Goahuila 

Ji  o^C 

4£;0 

6 . 

Colima 

Q  T 

ol 

1-7 

0ni8.pas 

4o4 

Q 

o , 

Chihuahua 

497 

9. 

Durango 

31o 

3c53 

10  . 

G-uana  juato 

11  . 

Guerrero 

441 

nlaalgo 

p40 

13 . 

Jalisco 

724 

14. 

Mexico 

622 

Id  . 

Michoacan 

439 

±o  • 

Mor elos 

^uo 

17. 

Mayarit  ^ 

2oo 

1  o 
lo . 

Nuevo  Leon 

4o5 

19. 

Caxaca 

731 

20. 

Puebla 

728 

21 , 

Q,ueret.aro 

207 

22 . 

Quint ana  Roo 

33 

23 . 

San  Luis  Potosi 

DU4 

24. 

Sinaloa 

289 

25 . 

. 

Sonora 

330 

Tahasco 

AAA 

27. 

Tamaulipas 

303 

28. 

Tlaxcala 

143 

29. 

Veracruz 

613 

30. 

Yucatan 

307 

31. 

Zacatecas 

704 

Total  11,718 

2.     Demonstration  Schools 

The  primary  rural  demonstration  schools  have  as  their 
object  to  exemplify  before  the  rest  of  the  rural  schools  of 
each  zone  the  fundam.ental  forms  of  rural  educational  acti- 
vity, which  assure  a  constant  improvement  in  social  action  J 
as  well  as  in  the  technical-pedagogical  aspect.  (Circular 
#F-8-37  of  March  8,  1943)     It  is  not  a  question  of  schools 
that  had  from  the  beginning  privileged  material  conditions, 
or  personnel  of  exceptional  preparation;  nor  of  schools 
whose  material  conditions,  or  personnel,  are  below  the  1 
average  of  the  schools  in  the  zone.     It  concerns  schools  in  ' 
v/hich  are  shown:     the  effort  of  an  Inspeccion  Escolar,  a  | 
teaching  staff  and  a  rural  community  disposed  to  improve 
their  educational  work  constantly. 

The  rural  demonstration  schools,  whose  activities  remain 
under  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  inspector,  have  a 


particular  importance  as  model  schools,   in  their  class, 
within  a  zone.     They  ought  constantly  to  "serve  as  norms  in 
each  place,  as  a  stimulus  for  the  local  schools,  and  their 
organization  ought  to  be  of  such  an  intelligent  form  that 
they  can  prudently  keep  in  the  front  line  of  the  educational 
movement  in  rural  areas. 

To  date  the  following  rural  primary  demonstration  schools 
are  functioning: 
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14  o  A  X  O  U 

24 

i"!  X  w  CXil 

21 

16. 

Morelos 

8 

17. 

Nayarit 

9 

18. 

Nuevo  Leon 

11 

19. 

Oaxaca 

21 

20. 

Puebla 

20 

21. 

Queretaro 

5 

22. 

Q,uintana  Roo 

2 

23. 

San  Luis  Potosi 

.  16 

24. 

Sinaloa 

9 

25. 

Sonora 

11 

26. 

Tabasco 

7 

27. 

Tamaulipas 

16 

28. 

Tlaxcala 

6 

29. 

Veracruz 

17 

30. 

Yucatan 

8 
16 

31. 

Zacatedas 

Total  373 

3.  Urban  Primary  Schools.   (Since  these  schools  have 
nothing  to  do  with  rural  education,   this  section  is  being 
omitted . ) 

4.  Escuelas  Articulo  123 


On  September  first  there  were  1045  schools  of  Article  123, 


of  which  only  715  were  functionins  because  330  of  those 
established  on  agricultural  estates  were  without  teachers 
for  various  reasons.     These  schools  were  attended  by  1355 
teachers  charged  with  educating  about  80,000  pupils 
including  adults  enrolled  in  night  courses. 

At  present  there  exist  in  the  country  1CC5  schools  of  thi£ 
type,  of  which  410  do  not  function  for  lack  of  teachers; 
and  these  have  not  been  able  to  be  named  because  the 
"patrones"  nave  disappeared  or  because  they  have  opposed 
building  a  school  and  complying  with  the  rest  of  the  obliga 
tions  set  forth  in  the  law.     These  cases  will  be  solved  in 
accord  v/ith  a  legal  criterion,  and  they  are  already  being 
studied  by  the  Departamento  Jurldlco  ^        Revalidaci6n  de 
Sstudios .  a  dependency  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

The  595  schools  which  are  functioning  are  attended  by  1301 
teachers  charged  v/ith  educating  75,077  children  enrolled  at 
present  and  4306  edults. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  service  entrusted  to  these  centers 
of  education  amounts  to  fa2, 491, 229.52,  v/hich  gives  an  annual 
average  of  $1,914.86  for  teachers  and  133.18  per  pupil. 

The  monthly  cost  of  the  service  is  ^;159.57  for  teachers  and 
52.76  per  pupil. 

The  sumS'  indicated  do  not  include  the  value  of  the  build- 
ings, nor  the  furnishings,  books,  and  school  materials, 
because  all  this  is  determined  directly  by  the  undertakings 
these  schools  are  obliged  to  maintain. 

Due  to  the  repeated  attempts  that  were  made,  they  succeed- 
ed in  the  present  fiscal  year  in  creating  special  new 
"Partidas"  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  teachers 
of  Article  123,  v/ith  which  many  of  the  difficulties  of  a 
juridical  character  have  been  escaped  that  used  to  exist  in 
the  naming  of  a  teaching  personnel  charged  with  attending 
plants  of  this  type.     This  division  was  accomplished  even 
though  the  section  charged  with  attending  to  this  service 
was  suspended. 

To  better  the  service  there  are  constantly  being  circula- 
ted instructions  to  the  Directores  Federales  de  Educaci6n  en 
los  Estados  y;  Territories  so  that  they  may  make  function  the 
schools  which  at  present  lack  teachers,  or  so  that  they  may 
formulate  and  submit  documents  necessary  to  solve  the 
problem  of  whether  these  schools  have  ceased  to  be  plants  of 
Article  123.    Also,  there  have  been  given  out  instructions 
to  found  new  educational  establishments  of  this  class. 


In  the  selection  of  teaching  personnel  commissioned  in 
schools  Article  123,  they  have  insisted  on  eliminating  the 
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expediting  of  nominations  of  persons  who  lack  the  proper 

professional  preparation,  and  on  issuing  materials  to 
improve  the  knowledc^.e  of  the  teachers  in  service.    At  the 
same  time  the  former  situation  has  been  regularized  in 
which  there  were  many  teachers  with  degrees  who  received 
lower  salaries  than  those  indicated  by  the  Secretariat  for 
normal  school  teachers. 

To  improve  the  interior  organization  of  the  schools  they 
have  been  carefully  reviewing  the  information  which  the 
directors  of  these  schools  submit  periodically  on  the  move- 
ment of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  thus  they  have  been  able  tc) 
bring  about  a  better  distribution  of  teachers  and  pupils  in 
each  one  of  the  groups  or  school  grades. 

Z^he  assertion  is  made  that  the  Oficina  Tecnica  de  Escuelag 


Articulo  123  UP  to  the  present  time  has  not  controlled  the 
personnel  of  the  schools  of  this  type  in  the  Distrito  Norte 
6e  la  Ba.1a  California,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  from 
January  1,  1943,  this  educational  service  has  remained 
under  the  Secretariat  of  Education;   this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  doesn't  exist  a  special  division  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  expediting  nominations  of  northern-territory 
teachers  v^ho  receive  special  salaries. 

As  much  as  oossible  has  been  done  to  escape  the  retro- 
active ^ffects  of  Articulo  6?  de  la  Ley  Crp;l,nica  de 
Educacion  and  thus  there  have  been  relatively  few  schools  of 
Article  123  closed  through  being  situated  less  than  three 
kilometers  from,  a  settlement  (ooblaci6n.  )     Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  a  "poblaci'on" 
in  terms  of  the  article  cited.     On  the  other  hand,  although 
some  new  plants  of  this  type  have  not  been  started  because 
they  found  that  they  were  to  function  less  than  three  kilo- 
meters from  a  community,  up  until  now  legal  Judgm-ent  has  not 
been  passed  on  what  constitutes  a  "poblaci6n." 

In  general  terms  schools  of  Article  123  have  improved  thei: 
personnel  and  with  this  they  have  succeeded  in  bring^irxg  abou 
more  satisfactory  results. 


V.     ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DIRECCION  GENERAL 
DE  ADMINISTRAGION 


The  Del eg ac ion  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Administracion. 
v/hich  functions  in  the  Direcci6n  General  de  Sducaci'6n  Primaria 
en  los  Estados  ^  Territories ,  took  care  of  the  following  number j 
of  transactions  during  the  period  covered  by  the  present  report j 


Major  transactions 


3196 


Minor  transactions 
Licenses 


151 


2121 

4792 


Various  conmunications  were  circulated  to  the  number  of 

34,464. 

The  following  distribution  of  school  material  was  made 
to  the  Federal  Directors  of  Education  and  to  the  Zone  Inspec- 
tors: 


Notebooks  765,000 

Pencils  600,000 

Tubes  of  ink  10,000 

Slate-colored  cloth  7,500 

Boxes  of  white  chalk  12,500 

Boxes  of  colored  chalk  6,000 

Erasers  (blackboard)  15,000 

Writing  notebooks  20,000 


Pens,  erasers,  geometry  games,  etc. 


VI.     CENTERS  OF  PEDAGOGICAL  COOPERATION 


The  centers  of  pedagogical  cooperation  are  meetings  of 
teachers,  called  by  the  Zone  Inspectors,  that  are  organized 
'dith  the  idea  of  improving  acacemically  and  professionally  the 
teachers  in  service  by  means  of  joint  action  for  mutual  aid. 
These  meetings  are  characterized,  therefore,  by  their  re- 
educating tendency,  their  tendency  toward  analysis,  in  a 
collective  form,  of  the  problems  of  the  zone  in  question,  and 
by  references  to  the  social  action  that  the  schools  ought  to 
carry  out. 

The  cozim.uni  cat  ions  in  a  zone,  the  conditions  of  lodgings, 
and  the  distances  which  separate  the  schools  from  the  localities 
in  which  are  situated  the  Gentros  de  Cooperacion  Pedagogica, 
have  determined  that  these  may  be  of  two  classes:  general 
meetings  and  section  meetings.     The  first  are  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  teachers  in  a  zone  attend,  when  there  are 
good  com.munications ,  and  when  there  are  communities  that  offer 
food  and  lodging  facilities  to  the  teachers.    Many  of  these 
Centers,  of  a  general  character,  are  held  for  this  reason  in 
the  zone  capitals.     The  sectional  Centers  are  characterized  by 
groups  of  teachers  attending  in  different  places,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  communications,  to  distances,  etc. 

The  Centers  of  Pedagogical  Cooperation  of  a  general 
character  ought  invariably  to  be  presided  over  by  the  zone 
inspector;  those  of  the  sections  are  chaired  by  a  teacher  "jefe 
de  sector "designated  by  the  Inspector.     This  tocher  is  recruited 
from  am.ong  the  best  prepared  teachers,  has  a  greater  spirit  of 
responsibility,  and  has  more  professional  experience. 
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Up  to  now  it  has  been  established  that  the  Centers, 
whether  general  or  section,  meet  bi-monthly  on  Friday, 
Saturday,  ano  Sunday. 

The  contingents  of  teachers  from  the  Escuelas  Norm ales 
Rurales,  from  the  Escuelas  Reg.ionales  CamoesinaB ,  from  the 
state  normal  schools,  and  from  the  Escuela  Nacional  de  Maestros, 
have  come  to  solve,  in  part,  the  grave  problem  of  recruiting 
teaching  personnel,  v/hich  v/as  found  when  the  rural  schools  of 
the  country  were  established.     Recently  magnificent  experimenta 
have  been  able  to  be  carried  on  through  these  Centers:  a 
considerable  number  of  teachers  without  degrees  take  advantage 
of  these  meetings  to  study,  aided  by  their  better-prepared 
companions  and  guided  by  the  zone  inspector,  educational 
materials  that  are  included  in  the  programs  of  the  various 
normal  schools. 

To  cite  concrete  examples  of  positive  benefits  observed 
in  these  Centers  during  the  period  from  September  ,  1942,  to 
August,  1943,  the  following  can  be  given: 

In  the  Centres  6e  Cooperacion  PedagQgica  that  are  held 
periodically  in  the  school  zone  of  SI  Cro,  Mexico,  under 
Inspector  Jose  R.  Kuniz,  the  teachers  have  undertaken  such 
important  works  as:     elaboration  of  different  programs  in 
accord  with  the  physical  and  social  average  of  the  zone; 
a  cam.paign  for  reforestation;  health  work  in  backward 
communities;  a  campaign  for  economic  improvement  in  the 
Indigenous  Mazahua  region;  celebration  of  civic  festivals; 
practice  in  pre-military  and  physical  education;  teaching 
of  nursing  and  first-aid;  building  and  running  of  an  open- 
air  theatre;  and  academic  and  technical  preparation  of 
teachers . 

In  the  Centros  that  the  teachers  of  Reynosa,  Tamps., 
hold  regularly,  besides  a  series  of  similar  accomplishment 
there  has  been  carried  on  an  intense  campaign  for  national 
unity,  explaining  fully  before  the  communities  the  situa-  j 
tion  created  by  the  state  of  war.     Moreover,  the  inspectori 
of  this  zone  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  establishing  a  ' 
school  interchange  with  the  schools  along  the  United  States 
border:    Mo  Allen  and  Brownsville. 

In  the  zone  of  Texcoco,  Mex.,  in  that  of  Chalco  in  the 
same  state,  in  the  state  of  Campeche,  and  in  that  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  these  Centers  have  been  characterized  by  filling  an 
important  re-educating  function  for  the  teachers  and  the 
communities . 

The  Direccion  General  has  assigned  the  following  aims  to 
the  Centros  de  Cooperaci6n  Pedagogica: 


1.     To  see  that  the  teachers  master  the  academic 
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materials  v/hich  they  ought  to  teach  in  the  schools. 

2.  To  instruct  the  teaching  personnel  in  theoretical- 
practical  form  concerning  the  techniques  of  teaching. 

3.  To  orient  the  teachers  concernin^5  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  programs  of  teaching. 

4.  To  make  known,  comment  on,  and  explain  fully  the  j 
notices  circulated  by  the  higher  authorities  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

5.  To  enlighten  the  teachers  on  the  way  to  conduct 
school  activities  and  social  activities  in  the  schools. 

6.  To  outline  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  zone,  j 
and  to  solve  the  same. 

7.  Execution  of  undertpkings  of  a  practical  character 
in  the  school  or  community  in  which  the  Center  meets. 

8.  Specific  preparation  of  teachers  who  wish  to  obtain 
certificates  to  exercise  their  profession. 


VII.     SOCIAL  ACTION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 


Social  8.ction  ought  to  have  two  principal  aims: 

1.  To  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  material, 
social,  and  cultural  situation  of  the  neighbors  of  the 
community  and  to  solve  the  inherent  problems. 

2.  To  awaken  the  interest  and  insure  the  cooperation  of 
the  neighbors  and  the  local  authorities  in  the  school,  in 
order  to  better  solve  the  questions  of  a  material,   social, | 
and  moral  order. 


Under  the  first  objective  the  social  work  ought  to 
consist  of: 

1.  Activities  that  tend  to  improve  conditions  of 
economic  production:     improvem.ent  of  products,  industries, 
and  business;  improvement  of  the  systems  of  transportation 
and  communication;  promotion  of  commerce;  preparation  of 
individuals  to  improve  v/orks  of  this  kind. 

2.  Activities  which  tend  to  improve  the  material 
conditions  of  inhabitants:     increase  in  the  advantages 
that,  from  the  yearly  produce  of  the  lane,   frcin  the  v/ork- 
s^ops,  from  tho  factories,  from  commerce,  etc.,  these 
people  obtain  who  lend  services  in  such  branches;  initial 
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steps  in  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  resources  not 

exploited,  on  the  .way  to  obtaininr,  more  Just  prices  for 
regional  products,  on  the  placing  of  new  marl-rets,  etc. 

3.  Activities  which  tend  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
individual  domestic  and  social  life:     hygiene  campaigns 

'  ap-ainst  vices  and  practices  harmful  to  the  health;  cam- 
paigns for  better  food,  clothing,  and  housing;  sports 
campaigns;  campaigns  against  diseases;  organization  of 
civic,  social,  and  recreational  festivals,  etc. 

4.  Activities  which  tend  to  improve  the  general 
conditions  of  the  community:     building  of  roads,  parks, 
;-;ai-dens,  etc.;   introduction  or  improvement  of  public 
services;  safe  water,  lights,  etc.;  building  of  sports 
fields,  theatres;  introduction  of  cultural  and  recreational] 
spectacles,  etc. 

5.  Activities  aimed  to  induce  preparation  for  civil  and 
military  defense  and  to  unify  the  different  sectors  of  the 
community . 

The  work  tending  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the 
community  consists  in: 

1.  Constant  spreading  of  the  aims  and  characteristics  of 
the  educational  work,  with  the  aim  that  they  may  be  knov/n  in 
detail  by  the  community. 

2.  Systematic  explanation  of  the  benefits  for  the 
children,  the  adults,  and  the  community  in  general  of 
education. 

3.  Documented  explanation  of  the  impossibility  that  the 
State  support  entirely  the  cost  of  education,  and  on  the 
duty  that  all  social  classes  have  to  cooperate  on  this. 


For  both  aspects  of 
proceed  to  organize  commit 
may  be  necessary  in  connec 
tasks:  committees  on  heal 
sports,  cultural,  and  recr 
the  improvement  of  food,  c 
exploitation  of  natural  re 
duct ion  of  new  methods  and 
struggle  against  the  scare 
prom.ote  civil  and  national 
families;  education  commit 
friends  of  the  school,  etc 


The  detailed  aspects  that  are  mentioned  will  not  merit 
an  organization  for  each  one  necessarily,  but  one  committee 
ought  to  have  charge  of  several,  in  order  to  simplify  the 


this  social  work  the  school  must 
tees,  leagues,   societies,  etc.,  which 
tion  with  the  different  aspects  of  the 
th  and  hygiene;  committees  on  vice; 
eational  comm.ittees;  committees  for 
lothing  housing;  commiittees  on  the 
sources;  com^mittees  on  the  intro- 

work  instruments;  committees  to 
ity  of  commodities;  committees  to 

defense;  societies  of  the  fathers  of 
tees;  leagues  or  societies  of  the 
. ,  etc. 
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development  and  control  of  the  work. 

For  the  best  development  of  the  social  work,  the  school 
inspectors  and  the  teachers  will  try  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  the  rest  of  the  official  agencies,  both  federal  and  local, 
coordinating  the  action  of  each  one  as  need  be. 

In  the  social  work  the  pupils  of  the  school  must  partici- 
pate according  to  their  capacities;  such  participation  can  be 
by  means  of  the  activities  of  the  respective  children's 
committees  and  by  means  of  joint  action  of  all  the  people 
accordinp;  to  the  nature  of  the  work  being  done. 

The  participation  of  the  pupils  will  be  used  to  impart  the 
different  scientific  knowledge  related  to  the  activities  under- 
taken, v/hich  supplements  the  teaching  program. 

The  school  ought  to  be  cognizant  of  che  problems  affecting 
the  well-being  and  the  progress  of  the  cdmunity  in  order  to 
promote  action  to  solve  them,  or  to  cooperate  whole-heartedly 
if  action  has  already  been  initiated.  || 

.1 

In  all  aspects  of  its  social  work  the  school  should  try 
to  take  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  valuable  resources  of 
Ipropaganda  in  its  various  forms  —  wall  posters,  pamphlets, 
lectures,  etc. 

The  Secretariat  hopes  that  the  Directors  and  Inspectors 
will  apply  these  recommendations  as  best  they  can  in  specific 
res: ions . 


VIII.     SCHOOL  CALENDARS  —  1943 


Type  A 

1.  Opening  February  1 

2,  Duration  of  courses  February  1  to  November  30,  inclu- 

sive 

The  time  will  be  distributed  in  the  follov/ing  way: 
a.     In  schools  with  three  annual  exam  periods: 

(1)  First  period  February  1  to  May  15,  inclusive 

(2)  Second  period  May  17  to  August  21,  inclusive  j 

(3)  Third  period  August  23  to  November  30,   incl.  ' 


b.     In  schools  with  two  annual  exam  periods: 


13(. 


(1)  First  period 


February  1  to  July  3,  inclu- 
sive 


(2)  Second  period      July  5  to  November  30,  incl 
3.     Suspension  of  work 


February  5 

May  1 
May  5 

May  15 
October  12 
November  20 


Anniversary  of  the  Constitu- 
tion 
Labor  Day 

Anniversary  of  Battle  of 

May  5,  1862 
Teachers  Day 
Columbus  Day 

Anniversary  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution 


Examinations 

a.  For  schools  with  three  periods  of  work 

(1)  First  period        May  8  to  15,  inclusive 

(2)  Second  period      Aug.  l6  to  21,  inclusive 

(3)  Final  exams  Nov.  24  to  30,  inclusive 

b.  For  schools  with  tv/o  periods  of  work 

(1)  First  period        June  28  to  July  3,  inclusive 

(2)  Final  exams 


(a)  Primary 

schools 


(b)  Other 

schools 


Vacations 

a.  First  period 

b.  Second  period 

c.  Final 
Observations 


November  22  to  26,  inclusive 
November  29  and  30  are  given 
over  to  an  exposition  of 
work  and  to  ceremonies 
closing  the  courses. 


November  24  to  30,  inclusive 

April  16  to  25,  inclusive 
September  10  to  19,  inclusive 
From  December  1 


a.  School  will  be  suspended  only  on  the  days  given  on 
this  calendar  and  those  announced  by  the  President. 

b.  The  Directors  and  Inspectors  of  the  school  cannot 
alter  this  calendar  for  any  reason  whatever. 

c.  Historic  and  civil  anniversaries  will  be  suitably 
celebrated  with  simple  cere.nonies  in  addition  to  the 
daily  work,  in  accordance  with  the  respective  programs. 
When  the  anniversaries  fall  on  days  when  work  is 
suspended,  exercises  will  be  held  the  day  before  or  the 
day  after. 

d.  The  teachers  will  begin  their  final  vacations  after 
they  have  handed  in  their  complete  records,  approved  by 
their  immediate  superior  authorities. 

Special  ]^:otes 


Vfork  days 

In  thG 

?ed.  Dist.  In 

the  Stat 

Febriia-ry 

18  days 

19  days 

March 

23 

II 

23 

April 

16 

11 

16  " 

May 

20 

n 

20  " 

June 

22 

It 

22  " 

July 

22 

ti 

22  " 

August 

22 

ti 

22  " 

September 

16 

II 

16  " 

October 

20 

It 

20  " 

November 

22 

It 

22  " 

Total 

201 

days 

202  days 

'fith  reference 

to  the 

primary  schools 

3 : 

Period  of  enrollment      January  2o  to  29,  inclusive 


2. Suspension  of  work  in 
the  Federal  District 


February  24,  anniversary  of 
the  foundirig  of  the  Escuela 
Normal  de  Profesores 


3.  Among  the  dates  to  be  celebrated,  v/ithout  including 
those  of  local  significance,  are: 


February  5 

February  22 
February  24 


Anniversary  of  the  Constitu- 
tion 

Death  of  Madero 

Tree  Day,  Flag  Day,  in  the 
Federal  District  the  found- 
ing of  the  Escuela  Normal 
de  Profesores 


1 

» 

1 

w 

March  21                    Birth  of  Juarez 

April  2                     Breaking  of  the  sie^e  of  Puebla 

April  30                    Children's  Day 

May  1                         Labor  Day 

May  5                         Battle  of  May  5,  1652 

May  10                       Mother's  Day 

May  15                        Fall  of  ^ueretaro  and  end  of 

Maximilian  Empire 
July  14                      Taking  of  the  Bastille 
July  18                      Death  of  Juarez 
July  30                      Death  of  Hidalgo 
August  13                  Fall  of  Tenoxtitlan 
August  20                  Defense  of  Ghurubusco 
September  1               Apertura  de  la  Camaras 
September  13             Homage  to  Child  Heroes 
September  16             Beginning  of  National  Independence 
September  27             Consummation  of  National 

Independence 
October  12                 Columbus  Day 

November  20               Anniversary  of  Mexican  Fcevolution 
December  22               Death  of  Morelos 

Type  B 

1.  Opening                                  September  1 

2.  Duration  of  courses             September  1,  1943  to  June  30,  194- 

Sections  3  through  6  and  the  special  notes  are  comparable  to 
those  for  Type  A  schools. 

IX.     FEDERALIZED  SCHOOLS 

The  Direccion  General  de  Sducacion  Primai^ia  en  los 
Estados  y  Territories  has  continued  intervening  actively. in 
the  federalization  of  education  accordin?:;  to  the  Ley  Organica 
de  la  Educacion  Publica.     Thus  there  has  recently  been  signed 
an  agreement  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas  between  the  federal 
officials  of  the  Secretariat  of  Education  and  the  local 
authorities  concerning  the  federalization  of  the  schools. 

The  schools  that  are  controlled  by  the  Direccion  Federal 
by  virtue  of  Convenios  de  Federalizacion  de  la  Snsenanza,  some 
of  them  subject  to  revision,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Aguascalientes  19 

2.  Gampeche  4 

3.  Chihuahua                                     •  115 
4»    G-uerrero  32 
5.    Morelos  10 

13? 


Oaxaca 
Queretaro 


8,  Tabasco 

9.  Tamaulipas 


42 

35 

27 
84 


Total 


36^ 


X.     SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  ANNEXES 


School  buildings 

11,054 

■Federal  schools 

2,187 

State  schools 

1,651 

Municipal  schools 

1,311 

Buildings  loaned 

868 

Buildings  rented 

254 

Buildings  under  construction 

654 

Buildings  under  repair 

416 

Teachers'  houses 

7,556 

School  land  strips 

-  7,443 

Products  of  school  land 

$421,520.39 

School  cooperatives 

1,957 

Lavatories 

7,999 

Medicine  chests 

4,549 

Barber  shops 

2,266 

Dressing  rooms 

6,209 

Baths 

1,921 

Children's  parks 

1,012 

Sports  fields 

8,535 

Open-air  theatres 

5,195 
5,778 

Gardens  (flov/er) 

Gardens  (vegetable) 

5,251 

Apiaries 

280 

Pig-stys 

194 

Dovecotes 

1,022 

Hen-coope 

1,152 

Sewing  'shops 

1,802 

Carpentry  shops 

1,204 

Agricultural  shops 

919 

Mexico,  D.F.,  August  31,  1943 


El  Director  General 


Profr.  Ramon  Garcfa  Ruf'z 


APPENDIX  B 

ARTICLE  THREE  C?  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES  (1934  VERSION) 


Article  3        The  education  imparted  by  the  State  shall 
be  a  socialistic  one  and,  in  addition  to  excluding  all  religiou^ 
doctrine,  shall  combat  fanaticism  and  prejudices  by  organizing 
its  instruction  and  activities  in  a  way  that  shall  permit  the 
creation  in  youth  of  an  exact  and  rational  concept  of  the 
Universe  and  of  social  life. 

Only  the  State  -.-  Federation,  States,  Municipalities  — 
shall  impart  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  education.  Authorl 
zation  may  be  conceded  to  individuals  v/ho  desire  to  impart 
education  in  any  of  the  aforementioned  three  levels  in 
conformity,  in  every  case,  with  the  following  norms: 

I.  The  teachings  and  activities  of  private  plants  must 
adjust  themselves  without  exception  to  that  indicated  in 
the  initial  paragraph  of  this  Article  and  shall  be  in  charge 
of  persons  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State,  shall  have 
sufficient  professional  preparation  and  a  morality  and 
ideology  that  is  suitable  to  and  in  keeping  with,  this 
precept.     In  view  of  this,  religious  corporations,  the 
ministers  of  cults,  the  organizations  which  preferably  or 
exclusively  carry  on  educational  activities,  and  the  asso- 
ciations or  societies  bound  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
propaganda  of  a  religious  creed  shall  in  no  way  intervene 
in  primary,  secondary,  or  normal  schools,  nor  shall  they 
be  permitted  to  assist  these  financially. 

II.  The  formation  of  plans,  programmes,  and  methods  of 
teaching  shall  in  every  case  rest  in  the  State. 

III.  Private  plants  shall  not  be  permitted  to  function 
without  first,  and  in  each  case,  having  obtained  the 
express  authorization  of  the  public  pov/er. 

IV.  The  State  may  at  any  time  revoke  the  authorization 
granted  (to  private  individuals  or  organizations).  There 
shall  be  no  "judgment  or  recourse  whatsoever  against  such 
revocation. 

The  same  norms  shall  govern  the  education  of  what- 
ever type  or  grade  that  is  imparted  to  workers  or  peasants, 


Primary  education  shall,  be  obligatory,  and  the  State 


c 


L 


shall  impart  it  gratuitously. 

The  State  may  at  its  discretion  and  at  any  time 
withdraw  recoc^nition  of  official  validity  to  the  studies 
made  in  private  plants. 

The  Congress  of  the  Union,   in  the  interest  of 
unifying;  and  coordinating  education  throughout  the  Republic 
shall  promulgate  the  necessary  la.ws  destined  to  distribute 
the  social  educative  function  between  the  Federation  and 
the  States  and  Municipalities,  to  fix  the  financial 
apportiorjuents  corresponding  to  that  public  service,  and 
to  indicate  the  sanctions  (penalties)  applicable  to  those 
functionaries  who  do  not  comply  with,  or  force  compliance 
to,  the  respective  dispositions,  as  well  as  to  all  those 
who  violate  them. 
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